''Get  Set,  Legion!" 


Pay -Your- Dues  Week 


Now  Everybody  Reads  The  Weekly! 


We've  had  national  apple  and  raisin  week,  old- 
settler's  week  and  wear-your-rubbers  week.  Why 
not  a  pay-your-dues  week? 

Make  it  the  first  week  in  the  New  Year,  when 
the  good  ship  Resolution  puts  out. 

It  will  be  a  good  time  to  get  square  with  your 
post. 

Here  is  a  reminder  that  should  help  you  make 
good  during  this  big  week.  There  will  appear  in 
nearly  every  street  car  in  the  United  States  the 
car  card  shown  above  in  miniature.  Read  be- 
tween the  lines  and  it  will  be,  "Now  everybody 
pays  their  dues." 

If  you've  already  paid,  sit  back  and  say  to 
yourself,  "\\'ell,  John  Legion-doughgob,  you've 
.done  your  duty  to  the  disabled  vets,  buddies  who 
are  all  K.  O.  in  health,  and  to  yourself." 

If  you  haven't  paid,  be  sure  to  be  active  dur- 
ing this  dues  week. 

If  you  saiv  this  card,  7vrite  the 
Circulation  Manager,  627  West 
4:ird  St.,  New  York.  He'll  be 
glad  to  know  what  you  think 
about  its  fulling  power. 
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The  Miraflores  locks, 
with  Miraflores  Lake 
and    the  picturesque 


©  Keyslonc  photo. 

but  troublesome  hills 
through    which  the 
Canal  had  to  be  dug 


Panama  and  Pan-America 

Will  "Go  South,  Young  Man"  Replace  the  Time-Honored 

Injunction  of  Horace  Greeley? 


THEY  tease  the  American  chil- 
dren born  in  the  Canal  Zone 
and  call  them  "speekity  babies," 
but  the   same  children,  when 
they  grow  up  a  little,  are  proud  of  their 
birthplace,  and  say: 
"I'm  a  Calzone  boy." 
"I'm  a  Calzone  girl." 
And  there's  a  crowd  of  them,  a  real 
new  generation  of  imperial  Americans 
rising  in  health  and  pride  from  what 
was  once  jungle  and  pestilence,  the 
"white  man's  grave." 

The  Spanish  Negro  natives,  now  gen- 
erally called  "Spigs,"  are  slow  to  learn 
English,  and  to  what  they  learn  they 
commonly  add  the  letter  y,  thus,  "Me 
no  carey  for  you."  And  their  common- 
est remark  to  an  American  is,  "Me  no 


By  Stephen  Graham 

speekity  English."  Hence  "speekity  ba- 
bies" and  "speekities" — the  word  has 
come  to  stay. 

"Calzone,"  which  vaguely  suggests 
to  the  mind  undergarments,  is  very 
suitable  to  a  swimming  population  and 
to  those  who  live  in  a  latitude  of  steam 
and  heat,  but  is  after  all  only  a  deriva- 
tive from  Canal  Zone.  But  Calzone 
also  has  perhaps  entered  the  language. 

The  children  of  the  Canal  Zone  are 
numerous.  Almost  the  chief  character- 
istic of  the  ten-mile-wide  strip  of  ter- 
ritory is  the  children.  This  is  first  of 
all  due  to  God  and  the  Government. 
The  United  States  Government  has 
from  the  first  encouraged  the  Canal 
employes  to  marry;  has  given  rent- 
free  houses  to  married  couples,  and  gen- 


erally made  it  more  comfortable  for  a 
married  man  living  there  with  his  wife 
than  for  the  bachelor.  The  bachelor 
is  always  thinking  of  vacations  "back 
home";  the  married  man  identifies  home 
with  the  place  where  he  sees  his  wife 
and  children.  The  Zone,  therefore,  is 
practically  settled  by  people  who  are  at 
home. 

That  does  not  entirely  account  for 
the  swarms  of  children.  Families  are 
unusually  large.  There  is  room  for 
children  to  kick  about  in;  children  fill 
a  larger  place  in  the  affections.  And 
then,  as  a  doctor  explained  to  me,  "the 
American  woman,  tending  rather  to 
sterility  in  the  north,  is  much  more 
fruitful  in  the  tropics." 

"You  cannot  raise  children  in  India," 
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said  he.  "But  we  can  in  Panama.  Do 
but  look  around!" 

The  children  are  muscular,  uncom- 
monly active  in  wrestling  and  fighting 
and  leaping  and  swimming.  They  af- 
ford a  surprising  contrast  to  their  par- 
ents, who  are  evidently  devitalized  by 
the  climate.  The  children  run  and 
struggle  vrith  one  another  and  are  not 
annoyed  by  their  profuse  perspiration. 
The  parents  sit  and  watch  the  thousand 
beads  of  moisture  forming  on  their 
bare  arms.  The  parents  never  stir  but 
to  take  a  cab;  the  children  chase  hoops 
and  hop  along  with 
scooters.  Certainly 
the  children  show  a 
surprising  develop- 
ment —  many  of 
them  learn  to  dive 
and  swim  at  four 
years  old,  but  at 
nine  years  you'll  see 
little  girls  with 
limbs  coated  with 
hair.  Children  also 
reach  maturity  ear- 
lier than  in  the 
north,  and  presuma- 
bly this  brilliant  ris- 
ing generation  of 
Calzones  will  be  as 
pale  and  passive  as 
the  grovra-ups  by 
the  time  they  are 
thirty. 

"There  are  men 
here  who  have 
missed  many  ships," 
I  was  told.  "They 
Jbook  a  berth,  and  then,  when  the  time 
comes,  forget,  go  to  the  shipping  com- 
pany's office  and  exchange  for  a  berth 
on  the  next  ship,  and  then  forget 
again." 

Most  army  and  naval  officers  carry 
notebooks  to  aid  their  memories  on  rou- 
tine. Apathy,  listlessness,  no  doubt  is 
the  chief  danger  in  Panama,  and  that 
being  a  spiritual  danger  it  is  more  to 
be  regarded  than  the  material  danger 
of  disease.  You  notice  the  difference 
when  you  arrive  in  Panama  from  the 
north.  You  stride,  you  rush,  you  soak 
out  your  clothes  with  perspiration,  you 
overtake  everybody,  you  hustle  the 
shopkeepers,  drink  a  whole  glass  in  a 
bar  whilst  you  neighbor  has  merely 
sipped.  You  are  completely  out  of 
step.  Then  you  pause  and  reflect;  you 
decide  to  slow  down,  and  the  heat  does 
the  rest;  you  are  soon  going  as  slowly 
as  any  man  who  has  missed  ships. 

Nevertheless  the  flag  itself  does  not 
wave  listlessly.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
is  no  jungle  flag.  It  is  the  flag  of 
business,  of  hustle,  of  enterprise.  It 
will  not  droop  in  the  tropics  but  lifts  to 
the  trade.  Whilst  the  climate  slows 
down  the  Anglo-Saxon  American  it  can 
never  slow  him  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Spanish-American.  The  Pana- 
manians and  the  "Spigs,"  the  lighter 
and  the  darker  Spaniards,  breeds,  half- 
breeds  or  forest-mongrels,  have  had  all 
nationhood  sweated  out  of  them.  They 
claim  no  affiliations  with  Spain  or  with 
anything  bigger  than  themselves.  But 
the  Americans  of  the  Zone  are  one  with 
a  hundred  million  of  kith  and  kin,  one 
with  the  Union  of  forty-eight  States, 
one  with  their  President  and  with  the 
New  York  Times  and  with  the  Army 
which  is  always  with  them,  and  with 
the  Navy  which  comes  and  goes. 

The  Calzone  people  are  prouder  of 
America  than  are  most  Americans  who 


live  in  the  States  themselves.  They  are 
like  the  British  colonials,  the  Austra- 
lians, the  Jamaicans  and  the  rest,  who 
are  prouder  of  the  Union  Jack  than 
those  who 


Is 


.  think  their  Empire  still 

the  Bank  and  Holborn  Hill. 


Curiously  enough,  the  United  States  is 
fast  becoming  a  Mother  Country,  and 
those  who  were  originally  colonists  are 
becoming  "home  people"  having  colo- 
nial kith  and  kin  of  their  own. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  at  the  Panama 


tial  swamps  in  the  world  is  now  some- 
thing like  a  health  resort.  Not  only  is 
the  mosquito  a  rarity  but  also  the  do- 
mestic fly.  After  the  myriad  flies  of 
New  Mexico  and  two  Tanglefoots  a 
day,  it  was  strange  to  arrive  in  an 
even  hotter  country  and  find  no  flies. 
I  was  told,  "If  you  find  a  mosquito  in 
your  room  at  the  hotel,  telephone  the 
office." 

Not  only  are  there  no  flies,  but  no 
smells,  no  decaying  fruit.  You  may  be 
arrested  if  you  drop  a  banana  skin  in 
the  street.  The  Chinamen  and  the 
"Spigs"  and  the  Jamai- 
cans who  live  in  rows  of 
double-story  frame  build- 
ings, the  sort  of  ram- 
shackle places  always  as- 
sociated with  filthy  living, 
have  been  .terrorized  into 
cleanly  living.  Hygiene 
has  been  forced  on  them 
at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. Even  the  red  light 
streets  are  clean,  and  all 
those  places  of  low  pleas- 
ure designed  to  empty  the 
pockets  of  seamen  are  at 
least  sterilized.  The  wom- 
en are  also  under  control. 


Why  Panama  is  a  healthy  place  for  civil- 
ized man:   At  right,  screened-in  hotel  at 
Cristobal;  above,  typical  native  village 


Canal  has  become  the 
flag  of  empire.  It  is  the 
flag  flying  at  the  out- 
posts of  English-speak- 
ing America.  It  is  more 
rousing  and  significant 
there  than  anywhere  else 
at  this  time.  It  may 
droop  at  Washington;  it 
may  look  ridiculous  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Bab- 
bitt; but  at  Panama  it  is 
the  flag  of  America's  in- 
evitable destiny,  the  flag 
of  her  sway  and  of  the 
triumph  of  her  language, 
her  character,  and  her 
business. 

Even  the  mere  commer- 
cial mind  has  grasped 
something  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  the 
greatest  advertisement  of  America  in 
the  world.  Its  construction  was  a  super- 
human task,  and  its  achievement  shed 
a  light  of  glory  on  those  who  carried  it 
through.  It  is  true  that  the  French 
started  the  work  and  failed,  and  that 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  the  French 
nation  have  grandiose  monuments 
erected  to  them  in  Panama  City. 
Frenchmen  say  de  Lesseps  failed  for 
lack  of  capital,  but  everyone  who  has 
studied  the  work  of  the  French  there 
has  understood  that  the  Prgjich  could 
never  have  succeeded  to  cut  through  the 
isthmus.  It  was  not  only  capital  the 
French  lacked,  but  character  and  imag- 
ination. America  began  her  great  na- 
tional task  in  a  spirit  of  human  kind- 
ness by  a  magnificent  eff^ort  to  save 
the  health  of  the  workers.  She  made 
the  Canal,  but  she  overcame  the  forces 
of  death  first.  She  overcame  the  idea 
of  the  white  man's  grave.  She  rolled 
away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre. 

What  was  one  of  the  most  pestilen- 
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The  consequence  is  that  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  is  now  a  remarkably  safe 
and  healthy  place.  In  fact,  a  mem- 
orandum was  sent  lately  from  Wash- 
ington, part  of  the  present  economy 
campaign,  asking  that  the  expenses  on 
sanitary  work  in  the  Zone  be  cut  down 
somewhat  until  the  death  rate  reached 
that  of  the  general  average  of  the 
States. 

American  sanitary  science  has  shov/n 
the  world  that  any  pest  hole  can  be 
cleaned  up.  The  sad  fact  is  that  few 
nations  have  the  energy  to  prosecute 
such  a  work  of  sanitation — Greeks  at 
Salonika,  Russians  on  the  Black  Sea 
littoral,  Negroes  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
Cubans  at  Habana.  America  has  a 
passion  for  "cleaning  up."  She  is  the 
self-constituted  universal  cleanser,  Bab- 
bitt in  excelsis. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
United  States  is  the  home  of  graft. 
America  has  a  shocking  reputation  for 
graft.  Votes  are  bought  in  blocks.  Po- 
lice, jurymen,  judges,  know  the  mean- 
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ing  of  "in  God  we  trust;  others  pay 
cash."  But,  paradoxically  enough,  the 
standard  of  American  character  is 
high.  Compared  with  the  personal 
character  of  Mexicans,  Panamanians, 
Cubans,  it  is  lifted  into  an  exalted 
sphere.  The  Latin^Americans  stand 
around  waiting  for  cash — that  is  their 
curse,  and  they  are  ready  to  sell  rights, 
liberties,  lands,  children — everything 
for  cash  down. 

Truth  to  say,  if  America  were  so 
eaten  up  with  graft  as  her  reputa- 
tion says,  the  Panama  Canal  would 
never  have  been  constructed.  It  was 
too  big  a  job  to  be  carried  through 
by  people  of  debauched  wills.  It  is 
a  monument  of  America's  executive 
power,  of  her  technical  knowledge, 
and  of  her  readiness  to  use  that 
knowledge  and  stake  millions  upon 
it. 

Every  foreign  ship  passing  through 
the  Canal  bows  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  though  paying  a  money 
due,  yet  acknowledges  a  debt  of  civ- 
ilization to  the  American  people.  En- 
gineers, captains,  tourists,  crews,  all 
obtain  a  new  impression  of  America. 
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Towing  mule,  new  style — an  electric  locomotive, 
hitched  to  a  big  steamer,  climbing  from  one  lock 
level  to  another 


America  ceases 
of  canned  goods, 


to  be  a  land  merely 
Yankee  dialect,  and 
oil  kings.  Its  flag  comes  nearer  to  the 
Union  Jack  as  one  of  world  civilizing 
power.  The  ships  pass  deliberately 
through  with  processional  slowness. 
Ever  more  ships,  ever  more  diverse  in 
nationality.  There  is  a  great  dignity 
about  the  traffic  of  the  Canal,  like  the 
stately  manners  of  a  bygone  age.  The 
ships  represent  their  nations  and  come 
as  guests  through  American  waters. 
America  is  the  hostess  of  the  world. 

After  all,  that  which  is  most  re- 
spected in  the  world  is  visible  achieve- 
ment. And  whilst  bad  manners  gener- 
ally accompany  sham  strength  or 
actual  weakness,  good  manners  are  en- 
joined by  the  sense  of  power.  A  proph- 
ecy of  more  than  two  hundred  years' 
standing  made  by  the  founder  of  the 
Bank  of  England  hails  the  possessor  of 
"these  doors  of  the  seas"  as  the  coming 
lawgivers  of  both  oceans  and  the  arbi- 
trators of  the  commercial  world.  The 
Panama  Canal  delivers  Central  and 
South  America  to  Wall  Street,  to  the 
American  commercial  commonwealth, 
to  the  American  people. 

Every  month  just  now  sees  the  traffic 
record  broken.  More  and  more  ships 
pass  through.    More  and  more  business 


Balboa  Heights 
school,  showing,  at 
top  of  steps,  site  of 
memorial  tablet 
erected  by  the  Pan- 
ama Legion  to  the 
memory  of  Canal 
Zone  soldiers  who 
died  in  the  World 
War 

is  being  done.  What 
will  be  the  normal 
average  traffic,  no 
one  yet  can  tell.  The 
Canal  was  opened  in 
the  gloom  of  the  war. 
There  were  slides  of 
silt  which  closed  it  again  and  a  war 
menace  which  overcast  its  importance 
at  the  time.  Its  real  significance  has 
been  overclouded  and  all  praise  has 
been  underpraise.  It  must  necessarily 
now  shine  forth  more  and  more  as  one 
of  the  maritime  gates  of  the  world, 
looked  to  from  England,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, from  the  Pacific  coasts  of  Noi'th 
and  South  America,  and  from  all  the 
islands  of  the  South  Seas.  It  automat- 
ically doubles  the  trade  of  the  South- 
ern and  Central  American  republics 
of  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  United 
States.  The  latter  can  make  up  all 
European  losses  and  most  deficiencies 
in  raw  materials  by  way  of  the  Canal. 
Whilst  the  American  flag  certainly 
waves  less  on  European  waters,  it 
waves  more  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Pan- 
Americanism;  the  dream  of  Stephen 
Douglass  and  many  others,  is  carried 
nearer  to  realization — the  dream  that 
America  should  rule  all  the  way  from 
the  Canadian  line  to  the  Isthmus,  with- 
out question  and  without  regret. 

That  the  United  States  will  ever  rule 
south  of  the  equator  seems  question- 
able. Such  a  rule  belongs  possibly  to 
the  next  century  but  one.  But,  for  the 
time  being,  she  has  a  strong  economic 
hold  even  upon  South  America.    As  re- 


gards Mexico,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  and  the  rest,  she  begins  to 
have  an  overwhelming  control.  Despite 
the  noise  of  protest,  there 
is  not  much  real  patriotic 
stamina  in  the  people  of 
these  countries.  They  have 
less  sense  of  nationhood 
than  Austrians  or  Eskimos. 
Almost  everything  can  be 
bought  from  them  for  cash 
down.  So  they  necessarily 
go  under  the  influence  of 
American  capital. 

The  old  world  is  greatly 
jealous   of    America's  im- 
perial march  forward  and 
will   naturally   follow  the 
progress  with  much  malig- 
nity.   And  the  radicals  and 
liberal    idealists  within 
America    have  already 
raised  a  cry  which  must  yet 
sound  much  louder.  Em- 
pire was  never  foreseen  by 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  opposed  to  the  histor- 
ical conception  of  American 
liberty.    It  makes  the  Dec- 
laration   of  Independence 
more  out  of  place  than  ever. 
But  what  is  to  be  done? 
America,  by  her  big  busi- 
ness and  the  system,  is  be- 
trayed to  an  imperial  destiny,  and  can- 
not help  herself.    Her  vast  surplus  of 
capital,  her  gold  accumulations,  must 
in  the  human  way  of  necessity  find  an 
outlet  for  use.    The  West  has  been  ex- 
ploited.   The  old  world  is  distrusted. 
There  remains  inevitably  and  obviously 
the  South. 

"Go  south,  young  man!"  is  being  sub- 
stituted in  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  for  the  old  cry  of  "go  west!" 

The  inwardness  of  the  oft-repeated 
idea  that  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Bermuda, 
and  the  rest  of  the  British  island  pos- 
sessions of  the  Indies  should  be  as^ 
signed  to  the  United  States  in  part  pay- 
ment of  the  war  debt  is  part  of  the  new 
American  march  to  the  south.  The  con- 
trol of  Cuba,  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo 
is  part  of  it.  The  sapping  of  Mexico 
and  Nicaragua  is  part  of  it.  Without 
the  Canal  as  an  inalienable  possession 
these  things  might  be  overlooked,  might 
indeed  be  gone  back  upon  by  America 
itself.  But  a  mere  visit  to  the  Canal  is 
said  to  have  power  to  change  an.  Amer- 
ican radical  into  a  red-hot  expansionist. 
In  fact,  with  regard  to  the  direction  of 
policy  and  the  achievement  of  national 
destiny,  American  radicals  are  more 
negligible  than  the  German  Socialists 
proved  to  be  in  1914.  On  the  whole 
they  do  not  deserve  the  persecution 
they  have  had.  They  live  by  the  sys- 
tem and  are  carried  along  by  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  system  leads  to  American 
imperial  power. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  empire 
means  war.  It  means  bloodshed  and 
sorrow  and  despair  for  thousands  in 
every  decade  of  its  history.  That  is 
generally  true.  And  yet  America  is 
remarkably  free  from  enemies.  The 
Latin-Americans  have  a  practic?  of 
hating  Americans,  calling  them  "Grin- 
gos," "Mejos,"  and  the  rest,  but  it  is 
a  weak  hate  easily  transmutable  to  re- 
spect and  warm  regard.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  them.  Great  Britain 
is  of  course  a  mercantile  rival  on  the 
high  seas,  but  America  and  England 
are  too  much  intermarried  and  too 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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The  Memoirs  of  a 
Conscientious  Shavetail 


Concluding  the  Story  of  a  Man  and  an 
Outfit  Who  Admit  They  Had 
Help  in  Winning  the  War 


'Germans  or  no  Germans,  I  couldn't  keep  awake  any  longer" 


IV.  COUPRU 

GERMANS  or  no  Germans,  I 
couldn't  keep  awake  any 
longer,  and  propping  myself 
up  against  a  gnarled  apple 
tree  where  I  could  command  the  cross- 
roads, I  promptly  went  to  sleep. 

Two  days  before  we  had  prepared 
to  relieve  the  First  Division  up  Mont- 
didier  way,  but  just  before  departure, 
while  the  regiment  was  formally  ob- 
serving Memorial  Day  in  a  protesting 
Frenchwoman's  pasture,  other  orders 
had  arrived.  Throughout  that  night  we 
had  stood  ready,  and  all  next  day 
camions  driven  by  dirty  little  Annam- 
ites  had  bumped  us  through  blinding 
clouds  of  white  dust  in  another  direc- 
tion. Unloaded  without  ceremony  in 
a  miserable  deserted  village,  we  had 
been  swept  to  one  side  by  a  great 
stream  of  French  artillery  and  cavalry 
marching  stolidly  back  toward  Paris, 
and  a  great  river  of  refugees,  mostly 
old  folks  and  children. 

The  Boche  had  broken  through. 
Orders  came  from  somewhere  toward 
dusk  and,  though  part  of  the  camion 
train  and  one  battalion  were  unac- 
counted for,  we  started  across  fields 
toward  some  vulnerable  point  where  the 
German  horde  was  expected.  Not  far 
away  either — but  French  artillery 
choked  what  roads  we  found,  and  in  the 
deserted  villages  war-worn  poilus,  con- 
vinced as  they  assured  us  drunkenly 
that  the  guerre  was  fini,  had  raided  un- 
guarded cellars  and  lost  their  outfits. 
A  rather  disheartening  evening — espe- 
cially as  no  sooner  were  we  bivouacked 
for  the  night  in  a  great  field  than  Fok- 
kers  found  us  and  promptly  bombed 
us.  Our  stay  was  short,  however,  and 
yjy  the  time  it  was  really  dark  we  were 
lafoot  again,  all  units  assembled.  By 
the  aid  of  a  miserable  little  hachured 
map  I  was  leading  the  regiment  by  un- 
frequented roads  toward  the  Paris- 
Metz  highway  and  the  defense  of  Cha- 
teau-Thierry.  A  second  lieutenant  sud- 


denly adjutant,  I  felt  my  responsibility 
keenly,  and  the  colonel  had  edged  it  up 
a  bit  with,  "If  we  get  lost,  remember 
you're  to  blame — and  God  only  knows 
the  consequences  to  France."  I  plunged 
along  in  the  dark,  sometimes  a  kilo- 
meter ahead,  sometimes  stumbled  over 
by  the  head  of  the  column,  after 
throwing  myself  (as  we  all  did) 
down  to  sleep  through  the  infrequent 
halts. 

Well,  we  had  made  it.  Just  before 
Coupru,  French  officers  had  come  fran- 
tically running  at  us,  shooing  us  off  the 
road.  Battalions  had  plodded  off  in 
different  directions  at  their  orders,  to 
block  the  road  to  Paris.  All  that  was 
left  was  one  runner  and  myself,  sit- 
ting on  either  side  of  the  crossroads. 
We  were  regimental  headquarters.  He 
had  slept  from  the  beginning — and  now 
I  slept,  too. 

It  was  not  for  long,  however.  I 
climbed  stiffly  to  my  feet  and  saluted 
the  perfectly  good  colonel  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  who  had  been  kicking  my 
feet.  A  huge  gray  limousine  stood 
purring  on  the  road  above,  and  a  little 
haggard  customer  with  two  stars  on 
his  cap  looked  savagely  out  through 
its  dusty  window. 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  are  you  do- 
ing here  asleep?" 

"I'm  headquarters  of  my  regiment, 
sir." 

"Where's  your  colonel?" 

"In  Coupru,  sir.    Back  there,  sir." 

"How  long  have  you  been  here?" 

"Since  daybreak,  sir.  Pardon  me, 
sir,  might  I  suggest  you  run  your  car 
back  a  way.  The  Boche  is  on  that 
ridge.  Hill  208,  and  looking  down  on 
us — he  sends  one  down  here  now  and 
then." 

And  as  if  to  prove  my  point,  two 
shells  crumpled  a  few  hundred  meters 
down  the  road,  and  the  smoke  drifted 
off  lazily  across  the  wheat  fields. 

The  colonel  was  in  the  car,  the  car 
was  turning  about,  and  a  stream  of 
questions  were  coming  from  its  partly 


opened  door  all  in  the 
same  moment.  I  trotted 
obediently  alongside  an- 
swering as  best  I  could. 

"Who  gave  you  any 
such  orders?  How  did  you 
get  clear  down  here? 
What  authority  for  taking 
up  this  position?  Who's 
responsible  for  this  dam- 
nable thing?  Why  don't 
you  answer  me,  sir?" 

The  car  was  gathering 
speed  and  I  still  ran 
alongside,  though  they 
couldn't  hear  what  an- 
swers I  made.  So,  as  they  distanced 
me,  I  hollered  m.y  best  explanation: 
"The  French!"  But  they  were  gone — 
the  glowering  heights  of  Hill  208  had 
satisfied  them  better  than  I  could — and 
I  sat  down  again  and  slept. 

V.   Vaux  and  Bois  de  la  Roche 

THE  platoon  leader  of  the  extreme 
left  unit  was  explaining  why 
it  had  taken  him  seventeen  min- 
utes to  reach  his  objective — 
easily  enough  understood  and,  in  fact, 
remarkable,  considering  the  distance 
covered.  In  addition,  the  last  half 
kilometer  had  been  through  the  Bois 
de  la  Roche — choked  with  underbrush 
and  reeking  with  gas  from  over  a 
month's  bombardment  from  our  own 
guns.  I  wrote  it  down:  "Fourth  Pla- 
toon H  Co.  6:  17  consolidating  above 
Railway  Embankment."  Seventy- 
sevens  whined  over  us  and  now  and 
then  a  big  oily  one  screamed  down  into 
the  fields  behind  us,  and  great  geysers 
of  dirt  and  smoke  played  up  and  down 
along  the  Paris  road.  The  Boche  was 
very  angry  but  very  much  befuddled — 
he'd  correct  his  aim  as  soon  as  our 
airplanes  let  him — but  just  now  the  air 
was  gay  with  Americans  roaring  just 
above  our  heads,  foolishly  near  the  tree- 
tops,  it  seemed,  as  if  elated  at  the  suc- 
cess of  this  clean-cut  little  attack. 

From  early  afternoon  until  six  o'clock 
our  artillery  and  heavy  trench  mortars 
had  drummed  in  ever  increasing  vio- 
lence. Poor  little  Vaux  was  only  a 
smouldering  heap  of  rocks  sending  up 
a  great  column  of  white  dust  and  smoke 
straight  to  the  heavens.  When  the 
demolition  units  and  the  moppers  up 
had  reached  it  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
attacking  infantry,  they  had  found 
more  of  the  buildings  in  the  streets 
than  where  they  belonged,  and  they 
were  puzzled  as  how  to  follow  out  their 
carefully  -  drilled  program  of  Boche 
eradication.  The  German  garrison  was 
there  somewhere  underground,  but  all 
traces  of  the  entrances  to  their  lairs 
were  gone. 
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It  had  been  a  pretty  little  operation 
and  carried  out  exactly  as  per  schedule. 
Gray,  battalion  intelligence  officer,  and 
I  had  preceded  the  attack  with  four  of 
his  scouts,  following  a  little  ravine 
which  ran  through  the  village — not  so 
dangerous  as  it  sounds,  for  we  had 
cover.  We  had  an  excellent  view  of  the 
jump-off.  The  leading  wave  came  down 
the  slope  with  clockwork  precision,  the 
men  stepping  high  over  the  German 
wire,  rifles  at  high  port,  descended  on 
the  town  in  perfect  order,  and  disap- 
peared into  the  fog  of  dust  and  smoke, 
reddened  here  and  there  by  the  rolling 
barrage  just  ahead. 

A  moment  before  we  had  stumbled  cn 
five  Boches  huddled  against  the  raviut  s 
bank,  evidently  unnerved  by  the  terrific 
bombardment.  I  had  yelled  "Hilnde 
Hdhe"  so  loudly  that  Gray  insisted 


Boche,  who  was  much  aggravated  by 
finding  them  in  his  way  across  the 
Paris  road. 

Liaison  was  established  on  the  left. 
There  were  Americans  down  on  the 
creek  bank  where  our  new  line  left  the 
railroad  tracks  and  followed  the  wood 
edge  west  off  toward  Belleau  Wood, 
where  our  other  brigade— the  Marines 
— had  been  writing  bloody  history  all 
through  the  last  month.  These  men 
were  of  our  sister  regiment,  but  they'd 
lost  contact  to  the  left,  and  the  sergeant 
commanding  them  had  started  to  in- 
vestigate with  me.  A  German  jumped 
out  from  a  clump  of  brush  just  before 
us  and  galloped  frantically  "across  the 
creek,  disregarding  our  admonition  to 
surrender.  Here  was  sport  for  these 
lads  who  had  been  smouldering  under 
bis  shell  fire  for  these  many  long  days, 


rails,  flicking  up  dust  and  pebbles  and 
now  and  then  finding  a  mark  among  the 
little  group.  The  lad  next.me  suddenly 
grunted  a'nd  looked  up  with  blood  trick- 
ling through  his  hand  clapped  over  one 
eye.  "A  ricochet,"  he  grinned.  "Oh, 
boy,  back  to  the  Etats  Unis."  But  his 
indignation  overcame  him  and  the  ser- 
geant and  I  both  had  to  hold  him  from, 
starting  straight  back  to  get  this  in- 
describable Heinie  and  his  Maxim. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  The  slope 
offered  no  protection,  but  both  the  ser- 
geant and  I  felt  very  undignified.  It 
didn't  seem  sportsmanlike  someway, 
especially  as  the  platoon  leader  a  few 
yards  away  stood  unconcernedly  puffing 
at  a  cigarette.  I  appealed  to  him 
loudly.  I  never  had  cared  for  the  man, 
for  we  had  been  thrown  together  a 
great  deal  before  we  hit  the  line.  He 


they'd  heard  it  in  Paris,  and  my  right 
arm  had  described  such  frantic  circles 
with  my  automatic  pistol  that  one  of 
the  prisoners,  not  so  badly  scared  as  I 
was,  had  suggested  that  it  was  danger- 
ous. The  laugh  that  followed  did  us 
all  good,  and  they  hurried  off  willingly 
enough  as  the  first  present  of  the  day 
to  the  battalion  C.  O.  in  Monneaux. 

The  operation  was  complete  now. 
Hundreds  of  dazed  Germans  ferreted 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Vaux  were  plodding 
back,  hands  still  above  their  heads,  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  new  line  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  reality.  The  men 
were  digging  like  good  ones  into  the 
slopes  above  the  railroad,  happy  over 
their  success,  but  fully  aware  of  the 
baptism  of  fire  that  would  soon  descend 
upon  them.  These  lads  were  wonder- 
ful— it  was  still  very  much  of  an  ad- 
venture after  four  cruel  weeks  of  con- 
stant and  hellish  shelling  from  the 


and  he  suddenly  plunged  into  the  tall 
wheat  either  hit  or  unwilling  to  risk 
more  such  individual  attention.  A  ter- 
rific crash  of  Maxim  fire  from  an  old 
building  across  the  field  retaliated,  so, 
assuring  the  sergeant  that  everything 
w,as  as  it  should  be,  I  crouched  low, 
noted  down  that  liaison  was  established 
at  6:42  p.m.,  and  started  to  return  as  I 
had  come. 

A  machine-gun  team  was  setting  up 
a  Hotchkiss  on  the  track  in  the  center 
of  H  Company's  front.  The  embank- 
ment was  steep  at  this  point,  and  there 
was  a  small  clearing  and  a  stagnant 
pond  just  below  it.  I  had  just  knelt 
down  in  this  friendly  company  and 
started  a  rough  sketch  of  the  position 
constituting  our  left  flank  when  a  mur- 
derous hail  of  bullets  from  our  rear  fell 
upon  us.  I  was  nose  to  nose  flat  on  the 
track  with  a  machine-gun  sergeant. 
Steel  crackled  all  about  us,  hitting  the 


never  agreed  with  me  on  anything  and 
I  had  felt  with  the  wisdom  of  some 
years'  absence  from  college  that  he  was 
too  damned  collegiate.  His  tales  in- 
variably began,  "At  Princeton."  But 
right  now,  as  I  said,  my  appeal  was 
straight  from  my  soul. 

"For  the  love  of  God,  Rosie,  can't 
you  stop  this  thing?  It's  perforating 
us."  A  bullet  sang  by  my  nose  and  I 
cracked  my  helmet  on  a  rail  involun- 
tarily, so  his  answer  was  lost.  But  a 
great  crackling  of  grenades  and  Ger- 
mans howling  repentance  announced 
our  deliverance.  We  got  up  slowly  and 
with  our  fists  brushed  the  dust  out  of 
our  eyes. 

Knott,  the  platoon  leader,  grinned 
horribly  and  I  glared  at  him  (I  ranked 
him  a  few  files). 

"Why  didn't  you  get  down,  you  nut?" 

"No  use,"  he  said,  "just  as  big  a 
target.    Anyway,  he  was  fascinated 
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with  you."  A  big  boy  screeched 
into  the  woods  just  behind — the 
old  Boche  was  bracketing  this 
corner  probably — and  I  at  once 
felt  the  urge  of  getting  all  this 
valuable  information  back  to 
regimental  headquarters.  An- 
other roaring  bouquet  from  Frau- 
lein  Krupp  lit  squarely  on  the 
track  fifty  metres  from  us — I  was 
now  well  under  way. 

"Count,  those,  Rosie!"  I  yelled 
back  over  my  shoulder,  "I'll  see 
when  they  lug  you  by." 

I  was  too  far  away  to  hear  his 
answer — it  was  probably  good,  but  he 
waved  cheerfully  enough  and  sauntered 
up  the  line  to  see  that  his  men  were  all 
under  cover,  for  the  Boche  gunners  had 
the  new  line  and  there  was,  of  course, 
the  inevitable  counter-attack  forming 
up  somewhere  out  in  front. 


V 


w 


VI.  SOISSONS 

'HOA!      We    seem    to  be 
home." 

The  little  machine-gun 
Ford  stopped  with  a  jerk, 
and  stood,  engine  racing  and  rattling, 
its  tin  insides  knocked  astray  from 
many  shell-holed  roads.  I  climbed 
over  the  back  with  musette  and  trench 
coat. 

"Thanks,  lad.    Tell  Lieutenant  Paul 
I'm  much  obliged." 
"Yes,  sir." 

The  Ford  started  to  back  its  way 
about,  when  suddenly  a  Maxim  sput- 
tered just  in  front  and  the  whine  of 
its  pellets  sang  pr.st  our  ears.  We  hit 
the  road  together  and  crawled  rapidly 
off  into  the  wheat,  the  little  car's  tin 
body  resounding  with  the  whacks  of 
many  missiles. 

The  greeting  from  the  colonel  and 
Gill,  by  whose  presence  I  had  discov- 
ered the  regimental  P.C.,  was  effusive 
but  far  from  cordial.  Gill  enlightened 
us. 


"This  is  the  front  line,  you  fool. 
Get  that  damned  Lizzie  out  of  here 
before  we  all  get  blown  to  hell.  How 
the  devil  do  you  get  here?" — all  in  one 
breath. 

We  were  all  as  flat  as  we  could  get, 
and  at  that  the  machine-gun  bullets 
were  sifting  wheat  down  our  necks. 
Then,  as  suddenly  as  they  had  opened 
fire,  the  damnable  Boches  stopped. 

"Shall  I  take  her  back,  sir?"  the 
little  driver  panted  in  my  ear.  In- 
credible as  it  seemed,  the  Ford  was 
coughing  and  rattling  its, tin  wings  as 
frantically  as  ever. 

"Good  Lord,  lad,  you'll  be  shot  to 
pieces." 

"Well,  we  all  will  if  it  stays  there," 
groaned  Gill. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  driver,  and  to 
our  surprise  he  sprang  up,  and  the 
Ford,  as  if  glad  to  leave,  was  scurry- 
ing down  the  white  road  through  the 
waving  wheat.  The  Maxims  rat-tat-ed 
angrily,  but  the  little  bus  had  made  the 
crest  and  disappeared  from  view.  The 
village  of  Vierzy  was  getting  the  Ger- 
man artillery's  attention  just  then — as 
great  clouds  of  smoke  testified — and 
they  had  no  time  to  snipe  at  flivvers. 

Two  nights  before  I  had  been  evacu- 
ated just  as  the  division  was  leaving 
for  this  adventure,  though  for  a  rest 
area,  the  rumor  had  it.  My  ailment 
had  to  do  with  violent  distress  in  my 
insides,  mostly  caused  by  the  many 


remedies  of  my  solicitous  com- 
panions-in-arms,  I  think,  for  it 
hadn't  been  violent  at  first.  In 
Paris,  a  walking  case  from  the 
Gare  de  I'Est,  I  had  met  an  old 
friend  attached  to  the  Mallet  Re- 
serve who  had  whispered  to  me 
of  this  affair  and  volunteered  his 
company  and  car  that  I  might 
^  not  miss  the  show.  I  purchased 
A  *  some  medicine  of  my  own  choos- 
ing and  all  dressed  up  in  my  best 
uniform — my  striker's  last  trib- 
ute to  a  sick  man — I  had  ridden 
up  to  and  then  trudged  through 
the  Villers-Cotterets  woods.  They  were 
choked  with  trucks  and  artillery — 
wounded  going  one  way  and  ammuni- 
tion the  other — a  horrible  mess. 

It  was,  the  wounded  informed  me, 
the  worst  mix-up  yet.  General  Man- 
gin's  famous  Twenty-first  Corps — two 
of  our  divisions  and  the  Morroccans 
— had  bitten  a  cross  section  out  of  the 
Boche  army  on  this  18th  of  July. 
It  was  the  start  of  Mr.  Foch's  great 
counter-offensive — the  beginning  of  the 
end. 

I  finally  made  the  open  fields  and 
plugged  along  over  the  shell-torn 
ground  trying  not  to  see  all  the  mangled 
dead,  and  finally  found  one  of  our  bat- 
teries, whose  soixante  -  quinzes  were 
barking  and  roaring  behind  the  ruins 
of  an  old  farm.  But  no  one  knew  ex- 
actly where  the  line  was — they'd  just 
advanced  again,  so  these  guns  were 
firing  far  ahead.  Two  ravines,  all 
white  with  clouds  of  phosgene,  and 
then  the  Ford  —  blessed  little  buggy 
with  a  willing  driver. 

Our  infantry  had  left  a  trail  of  ruin 
and  disaster  behind  them.  One  could 
see  dark  heaps  everywhere  among  the 
poppies  and  the  wheat.'  It  was  a  relief 
to  see  live  men  again.  The  colonel 
seemed  moderately  pleased  at  my  re- 
turn, though  neither  he  nor  Gill  could 
understand  my  leaving  Paris.  I  couldn't 
now  myself.  I  felt  very  sick  all  over. 
(Continued  on  page  29) 


The  Treasure 

By.  William  V.  V.  Stephens 


SOMETIMES,  though  scattered  far  and  wide,  our 
hearts  go  backward  surging 
When  quiet  hours  come  our  way  or  when  the  night  is 
still. 

And  though  the  pain  and  joy  we  felt  in  one  blue  haze 
is  merging. 

Yet  linger  deep  eternal  springs  of  some  departed 
thrill. 

Somewhere,  in  dreams  of  distant  days,  I  hear  a  voice 
commanding. 

The   rigid   rifles   rise   and   flash   across   the  long 
parade. 

Among  the  stalwart  sons  of  war  I  see  those  heroes 
standing 

Who  took  the  trail  and  marched  to  meet  their  Maker 
unafraid. 

These  episodes  of  storm  and  blast  are  gone  but  not 
forgotten 

By  all  who  sloughed  the  fields  of  France  to  break  the 
fan  of  steel. 

The  bones  of  boys  are  bleaching  now.    The  wooden 
shroud  is  rotten; 
And  yet  they  held  the  winning  hand  when  Thunder 
had  the  deal. 


In  lighter  vein  a  snatch  of  song  comes  out  of  silence 
drifting. 

And  laughter  of  the  barrack  room  re-echoes  through 
the  hall. 

The  banter  of  the  brave  comes  back  more  caustic  than 
uplifting. 

For  strange,  the  roughest  jests  are  those  which  linger 
after  all. 

Ar.d  sweeter  still  the  touch  of  love  and  pledges  of 
devotion 

From   lips   inviting   confidence   and    red    as  rosy 
wine. 

Where  reckless  manhood  ventured  past  the  outposts  of 
emotion 

To  steal  a  heart,  then  march  away  to  face  the  flaming 
line. 

Then  squander,  if  you  care  to,  all  that  you  possess  in 
pleasure. 

Or  build  your  mansions  as  you  may  with  those  who 
build  them  well; 
But  hold  the  memory  you  won  as  your  most  valued 
treasure. 

And  suffer  not  the  sordid  world  to  break  the  magic 
spell. 
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Calling  in  the  Doc 

Our  Post  Benefits  from  a  Little  Psychoanalysis 


By  John  R.  Tunis 


THE    room  came 
suddenly  to  life 
as  the  speaker 
raised  his  voice 
in  conclusion : 

"Which  proves  that 
'Gene  Davison  was  the 
first  man  from  the  town 
of  Waterville  killed  in 
the  war,  and  that  this 
post  ought  to  be  named 
after  him." 

A  knot  of  about 
eight  men  at  one  side 
of  the  room  groaned 
feebly,  while  a  bunch 
of  about  the  same  size 
across  the  hall  made  a 
noise  that  sounded  like 
approval.  And  another 
speaker  stood  up. 

"No  one  is  disputing 
that  'Gene  Davison  was 
the  first  man  from  this 
town  killed,  but  the 
point  is  he  didn't  live 
here  when  he  enlisted. 
He  was  working  in  the 
Whitney  Machine  Shop 
in  Claremont  three 
years  before  the  war 
broke  out,  and  I  got 
proof  that  he  didn't 
consider  himself  a  cit; 
zen  of  Waterville  at 
all." 

This  was  too  much 
for  the  first  oratDc. 
"He  did  so,"  was  his 
answer.  "He  did  so. 
He  was  on  our  voting 
list  when  he  went  off  to 
camp  in  1917." 

While  the  majority 
of  the  men  on  the 
hard  wooden  benches 


next  shock  came  as  old  Doc  Stevens  took  the  chair — one 
felt  that  something  was  going  to  happen 


that  the  Town 
Hall  provided  for  the  first  meeting  of 
our  Legion  post  were  indifferent  to  the 
question  at  issue,  the  two  small  groups 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  room  were 
going  it  for  all  they  were  worth.  They 
had  been  keeping  this  pace  up  ever 
since  the  meeting  had  started — a  mat- 
ter of  some  two  hours  and  a  half. 
Just  then,  interrupting  the  sleepy 
drawl  of  the  speaker,  came  a  voice  from 
the  rear:  "Aw,  hire  a  hall!" 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this, 
and  we  turned  around.  A  gang  in  the 
far  corner  were  deep  in  a  game  of 
African  golf.  One  of  the  farmer  boys 
who  lived  up  the  road  past  me  aways, 
and  who  I  knew  had  hiked  three  miles 
to  the  meeting  and  would  hike  three 
miles  back,  was  fast  asleep  with  his 
feet  on  the  bench  in  front.  One  man 
was  deep  in  a  magazine  with  a  red 
cover,  a  third  dozed,  his  head  nodding 
as  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  room 
lulled  him  into  unconsciousness.  This 
was  our  first  meeting,  a  meeting  which 
had  started  out  with  most  of  the  serv- 
ice men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uttle  town 
present,  with  unlimited  enthusiasm, 
with  the  most  popular  ex-soldier  acting 
as  chairman.  And  it  had  developed  into 


a  dispute  about  a  name  that  would  have 
put  to  shame  a  high  school  debating 
society. 

It  broke  up  at  twelve-thirty,  with  the 
question  of  the  name  left  to  a  neutral 
committee  appointed  by  vote.  Notice 
that  this  could  have  been  done  just  as 
well  at  eight-thirty  as  four  hours  later. 
Meanwhile  the  chairman,  not  realizing 
that  the  fault  was  partly  his,  was  sore 
with  both  groups  for  blocking  the  traf- 
fic; the  two  groups  were  sore  with  each 
other;  the  majority  of  members  who 
didn't  care  one  way  or  the  other  were 
sore  with  both  gangs;  while  the  women, 
who  had  prepared  us  a  splendid  supper 
of  fresh  doughnuts  and  coffee,  and  had 
then  watched  their  handiwork  grow 
cold  and  spoil,  were  sore  with  every- 
one. Some  curt  good-nights  were  ut- 
tered as  we  tumbled  down  the  steps  of 
the  ramshackle  wooden  building  that 
crisp  November  night. 

Eighty-six  men  had  applied  for  mem- 
bership that  first  evening;  but  the 
group  who  eventually  lost  the  fight  over 
the  name  took  it  so  much  to  heart  that 
after  several  meetings  they  refused  to 
show  up.  Gradually  we  dropped  off 
from  the  eighty-odd  who  had  been  pres- 
ent in  the  fall  of  1919,  to  about  forty- 


five  in  the  ensuing  win- 
ter, and  somewhere 
around  twenty-five  or 
less  by  the  next  sum- 
mer. I  never  realized 
before  how  much  there 
was  in  a  name  until  I 
watched  our  attendance 
fall  off  steadily  despite 
everything  we  could  do. 
It  looked  like  a  hopeless 
case. 

And  as  it  looked  to 
me,  so  it  must  have 
looked  to  a  lot  of  the 
others.  One  or  two  of 
the  fellows  resigned 
soon  after — sent  indig- 
nant letters  to  the  com- 
mander, and  told  every- 
body in  town  what  they 
had  done.  Then,  when 
time  for  membership 
renewals  came  around, 
the  crop  just  would  not 
renew.  I  tried  to  sign 
a  few  up  for  the  next 
year  myself,  but  it  was 
no  use.  Out  of  fifteen 
I  saw,  I  only  got  two 
signatures,  and  one  of 
them  said  he  was  not 
joining  for  any  good 
membership  would  do 
him,  but  only  because 
of  pride  in  the  town. 
Perhaps  that  was  the 
way  I  felt  about  it,  too. 
Anyway,  I  moved  away 
in  the  spring,  and 
didn't  regret  leaving 
the  post  so  much,  al- 
though I  kept  my  mem- 
bership up  to  date — 
have  my  1922  ticket  on 
But  I  was  interested  enough, 
I   went   back   a  few 


me  now. 
however,  when 
weeks  ago  and  met  the  farmer  boy  who 
lives  up  above  me,  and  had  him  invite 
me  to  the  post  meeting  that  week. 

"I'm  adjutant  now,"  he  said.  "Snap- 
py post  we  have,  too." 

I  remembered  No.  999  in  the  past, 
and  I  wasn't  sure  whether  he  was  kid- 
ding me  or  not;  but  I  promised  to  be  at 
the  clubhouse  the  next  night  at  eight. 
That  was  my  first  shock,  that  club- 
house stuff,  and  I  wondered  how  they 
got  that  way.  They  got  that  way,  so 
I  discovered,  by  building,  and  they  got 
the  money  to  build  well,  too. 

The  long  room  that  I  entered  had 
been  perfectly  designed  as  an  audito- 
rium, and  above  the  table  on  the  raised 
platform  was  the  glass  emblem  of  the 
Legion  shining,  while  row  on  row  of 
occupied  chairs  testified  to  the  truth 
of  the  Adjutant's  statement.  Through 
an  open  door  across  the  hall  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  couple  of  pool  tables. 
All  this  from  the  post  that  but  two 
short  years  before  was  being  talked 
slowly  to  death. 

My  next  shock  came  as  old  Doc 
Stevens  took  the  chair.  Doc — he  had 
won  the  war  in  a  camp  not  a  hundred 
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miles  from  where  we  were  sitting — was 
a  funny  little  fat  man  with  a  bald 
head  and  spectacles,  and  I  was  taken 
by  surprise  at  his  sharp  knock  and  also 
by  the  expectant  hush  that  fell  over 
the  several  hundred  men  in  the  room. 
One  felt  something  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

Something  did  happen.  In  his  awk- 
ward way  Doc  rose  and  addressed  the 
gathering : 

"For  God  and  Country, 
We  associate  ourselves  together 
For  the  following  purposes: 
To  uphold  and  defend — " 
A  queer  feeling  went  down  your  back- 
bone.   AH  the  strangeness  of  the  fat 
little  man  with  the  glasses  vanished; 
somehow  in  the  hushed  room,  in  the 
quiet  voice,  you  sensed  the  power  and 
purpose  of  a  million  men  banded  to- 
gether, you  were  part  of  a  great  or- 
ganization, you  realized  what  this  or- 
ganization stood  for,  what  it  was  doing, 
what  it  meant  to  do.    He  sat  down. 

Shock  followed  shock  as  the  meeting 
progressed.  The  reading  of  the  previ- 
ous minutes  made  me  dimly  appreciate 
what  the  post  was  accomplishing  and 
what  it  was  undertaking  for  the  future. 
One  committee  after  another  reported; 
this  one  was  to.  co-operate  with  Civil 
War  veterans  to  celebrate  Armistice 
Day,  this  one  told  of  a  membership  that 
had  passed  the  three  hundred  mark 
with  every  man  in  the  township  as  the 
goal.  Another  reported  that  relief  had 
been  given  to  eighty  stranded  veterans 
— Legionnaires  and  non-Legionnaires — 
while  a  fourth  told  of  the  annual  picnic 
that  was  coming  and  how  to  get  aboard. 


The  delegates  to  a  county  conference 
were  nominated  by  a  committee,  and 
voted  on   in  a  whirl  of  excitement. 


A  Personal  Message 

WHEN  you  joined  The  American  Legion, 
you  associated  yourself  w;ith  other  vet- 
erans of  the  World  War  "for  God  and  Coun- 
try."   That  was  an  obligation. 

When  you  joined  The  American  Legion,  you 
paid  your  dues  for  a  year.  That  was  an  obli- 
gation. By  discharging  it,  you  furnished 
money  for  carrying  on  the  activities  of  your 
post,  of  your  department,  and  of  National 
Headquarters.  Incidentally,  you  bought  a 
subscription  to  The  American  Legion 
Weekly. 

On  January  1st  a  new  year  begins  for  Na- 
tional Headquarters  of  the  Legion  and  for  your 
departmental  headquarters.  The  multitudinous 
obligations  which  the  Legion  has  accepted  in 
a  national  way — to  improve  conditions  for  all 
veterans,  particularly  the  disabled,  and  to 
benefit  the  whole  nation  in  whatever  measure 
possible — are  carried  on  with  money  you  sup- 
ply. The  opening  of  a  new  Legion  year  opens 
a  new  obligation.  It  obligates  you  to  contrib- 
ute your  share  to  the  support  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

If  your  dues  are  not  paid  -on  January  1st, 
you  do  not  lose  your  membership.  Eventu- 
ally you  may  become  a  delinquent  member, 
or  your  membership  may  even  be  suspended. 
But  you  will  lose  something  besides  member- 
ship. 

You  will  lose  the  consciousness  of  having 
met  a  great  and  necessary  obligation. 


What  impressed  me  was  that  everyone 
still  had  something  to  say,  everyone  was 
on  his  toes  all  through  the  meeting.  A 
dozen  new  members  were  taken  in  with 
a  short  but  impressive  initiation  cere- 
mony, and  then  I  heard  Doc — somehow 
he  seemed  to  have  gained  in  dignity  in 
the  past  three  hours — rap  three  times 
on  his  desk,  and  rising  amid  that  pe- 
culiar hush,  say: 

'"Till  we  meet  again,  let  us  remember 
that  our  obligation  to  our  country  can 
only  be  fulfilled  by  a  faithful  per- 
formance of  all  duties  of  citizenship, 
that  nothing  shall  swerve  us  from  the 
path  of  Justice,  Freedom,  Democracy." 
He  paused  here  for  a  moment  impress- 
ively as  though  to  let  the  words  sink 
in  upon  us.    And  then: 

"I  now  declare  the  meeting  of  Post 
No.  999  of  The  American  Legion  is 
adjourned." 

And  this  the  post  that  in  less  than 
three  years  had  grown  from  under  a 
hundred  members  to  something  over 
three  hundred;  that  had  graduated 
from  the  rickety  old  Town  Hall  to  a 
modern,  well-equipped  clubhouse;  that 
had  developed  from  a  factional  debating 
society  to  a  well  organized  and  influ- 
ential body  that  was  spoken  of  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  Masons  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was  not  until 
an  hour  later  when  I  was  walking  slow- 
ly home  with  my  friend  the  Adjutant 
that  I  learned  the  whole  story. 

"Shortly  after  you  left  town,"  he  be- 
gan, "things  sure  did  get  bad.  We 
couldn't  seem  to  reach  any  new  men, 
and  the  old  ones  never  came  to  meet- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


The  Legion  Cook  Saves  the  Broth 


COOK  this  up  in  your  imagination: 
Take  a  handful  of  disabled  World 
War  veterans.  Add  a  double  handful 
of  Civil  War  veterans  who  but  recently 
heard  of  phosgene  and  G.  I.  cans.  Stir 
in  a  sprinkling  of  Spanish  War  men 
who  fought  fever  and  Filipinos.  Al- 
low the  mixture  to  come  to  a  boil. 
Season  well  with  red  tape  and  serve 
hot. 

There  is  such  a  mixture  of  veterans 
in  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin.  A  post  of  The 
American  Legion  has  been  formed 
there.  It  is  becoming  the  ingredient 
that  will  make  this  mixture  palatable. 

The  Milwaukee  Home,  properly  the 
Northwestern  Branch,  National  Home 
for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  is  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  having  been  es- 
tablished in  1867.  For  many  years  its 
occupants  were  Civil  War  veterans 
only.  Then  came  the  advance  g^uard  of 
the  Spanish  War  men,  and  then  came 
rumors  that  young-sters  of  1917-18 
were  coming,  too.  The  feelings  of  the 
old  veterans  can  be  imagined.  They 
were  to  be  kicked  out  to  make  room  for 
these  young  upstarts. 

Here,  when  the  mixture  started  to 
boil,  the  Legion  entered.  The  Mil- 
waukee County  Council,  formed  of 
nineteen  posts,  made  a  systematic  ef- 
fort to  have  rescinded  an  order  trans- 
ferring all  the  old  men  from  the  home. 
It  was  successful  in  having  the  order 
suspended  for  one  year,  and  the  order 
is  still  inoperative. 

A  strong  undercurrent  of  feelins:  ex- 
isted between  the  young  and  the  old,  at 
first.    They  were  quartered  and  fed 


in  the  same  barracks  but  lived  in  un- 
friendly camps.  In  the  silent  feud  the 
old  men  were  "muzzle-loaders,"  and 
they  retaliated  by  terming  the  young 
men  "powder-puffs." 

The  old  men  enjoyed  their  games  of 
solitaire  in  quiet  corners.  The  young 
men  gathered  in  groups  about  a  buddy's 
bunk  for  hours  of  blackjack  or  stpve- 
league  baseball.  The  old  men's  war  was 
fought. some  fifty  years  back;  the  young 
men  were  just  out  of  theirs.  When 
chow  call  went,  the  young  and  the  old 
thronged  the  corridors  and  the  young 
were  fleet  of  foot  and  without  inten- 
tion jostled  the  old,  who  were  slow  of 
progress. 

The  present  governor  of  the  home. 
Colonel  F.  C.  Kibbey,  took  charge  in 
January,  1922,  and  quartered  the  old 
and  the  young  in  different  barracks. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  Legion  post  was 
organized. 

The  post  recognized  the  deplorable 
undercurrent  of  feeling.  It  is  overcom- 
ing that  feeling  by  blithely  ignoring 
and  disregarding  it.  The  post,  in  its 
commander's  words,  "tended  to  its  knit- 
ting," started  to  become  the  authorized 
and  recognized  mouthpiece  of  the  World 
V/ar  men,  began  doing  things  for  the 
home  in  general  without  labeling  the 
fun  "for  young  veterans  only,"  and 
tried  to  keep  its  light  shining,  but  under 
a  bushel. 

Today,  through  the  efforts  of  this 
post,  the  young  and  the  old  have  their 
rights  and  privileges  and  they  enjoy 
them.  If  the  young  ones  want  to  have 
a  rough-and-tumble  baseball  game,  they 
take  themselves  to  the  proper  place  for 


the  racket.  The  old  men  enjoy  sitting 
in  the  shade  and  watching  them.  If 
the  young  ones  want  to  get  out  and 
throw  snowballs,  the  old  ones  can  sit 
by  the  fire. 

Of  course  some  of  the  Civil  War 
men  have  still  to  be  shown.  "Guess 
we  know  a  disabled  veteran  when  we 
see  one,"  they  declare.  "Look  over 
there  this  afternoon.  They've  got  a 
baseball  team  playing.  Think  disabled 
men  can  play  baseball?  Disabled — 
shucks!"  But  they  represent  a  fast 
dwindling  minority. 

Ex-Private  Edwin  Bruce  McDougall 
is  commander  of  the  Legion  post.  He 
served  in  France  as  an  .Air  Service 
mechanic  and  has  suffered,  in  suc- 
cession, a  broken  appendix,  mumps, 
orchitis,  influenza,  and  pneumonia.  He 
has  been  in  hospital  eighteen  months 
off  and  on,  has  had  the  sheets  pulled 
up  over  him  twice,  and  today  is  gaily 
battling  chronic  heart  trouble,  pleurisy 
and  bronchitis.  During  the  hard  times 
of  the  winter  of  1921  he  was  in  charge 
of  employment  for  the  Milwaukee 
County  Council.  Hard  work  in  behalf 
of  his  buddies  broke  down  his  health 
and  he  entered  the  home,  but  still  work- 
ing for  the  Legion. 

"I'll  admit,  at  that,"  says  Commander 
McDougall.  "that  I  don't  appear  to  be 
disabled.  We  all  try  not  to.  The  hap- 
niest  man  around  this  home  is  a  little 
Legion  Idd  who  is  a  chron-c  diabetic. 
He  weighs  only  seventy-six  pounds, 
and  he  spent  two  thousand  dollars  of 
his  own  on  hospital  treatment  before 
he  knew  he  was  entitled  to  treatment 
in'the  home." 
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Our  Own  Boys 

How  a  Legion  Post  and  a  Scout 
Troop  Can  Serve  Each  Other 

By  Hoyt  S.  Holton 

Member  of  Toledo  (0.)  Post,  Scoutmaster,  Troop  7S,  Toledo, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 


Toledo  Post's  own  troop  of  scouts  lines  up  before  the  McKinley  Monument  after  finishing  a  good  job  of 

policing  the  lines  of  the  Memorial  Day  parade 


THIS  is  the  unembroidered 
straight  dope  about  Boy  Scout 
Troop  75,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  its 
sponsorship  by  Toledo  Post  of 
The  American  Legion.  We're  proud  of 
our  troop  and  we're  glad  to  tell  the 
world  about  it,  chiefly  with  the  hope 
that  other  Legion  posts  may  thus  be 
helped  to  have  boy  scout  troops  of  which 
they  can  be  proud. 

Troop  75  was  originally  organized  in 
1919  in  connection  with  the  Walbridge 
School.  In  1920,  the  original  scout- 
master having  resigned,  it  was  sug- 
gested at  a  business  meeting  of  the 
post  that  we  take  over  the  troop.  A 
half  hour's  discussion  resulted  in  a 
practically  unanimous  decision  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility.  The  members 
of  the  post  have  never  regretted  tak- 
ing this  action  two  years  ago.  Last 
spring,  at  the  big  annual 
rally  at  the  Coliseum  partici- 
pated in  by  all  troops  in 
Toledo  and  vicinity,  Troop  75 
easily  ran  away  with  the  hon- 
ors in  its  class.  How  did  we 
do  it?  How  can  your  post  do 
it  with  a  troop  of  its  own?  As 
I  see  it,  the  answer  is  con- 
tained in  exactly  two  words: 
Co-operation  and  organiza- 
tion. 

By  co-operation  I  mean  con- 
tinual, effective  co-operation 
between  the  post  and  the  troop. 
The  members  of  the  post  must 
not  get  the  idea  that  merely 
by  their  passing  of  a  resolution 
a  Boy  Scout  troop  immediately 
springs  into  existence  fully 
equipped  and  thereafter  runs 
itself  without  attention  like  a 
perpetual  motion  machine. 
Legionnaires  must  realize  that 
it's  up  to  them  to  help  the 
scoutmaster,  to  instruct  the 
boys  in  signaling,  first  aid,  and 
the  like,  to  take  the  troop  on 


hikes  and  camping  trips,  and  otherwise 
to  do  their  various  bit  to  bring  about 
vital,  resultful  co-operation. 

By  organization  I  mean  efficient,  sys- 
tematic organization  of  the  machinery 
of  the  troop.  No  one  man  can  success- 
fully do  the  whole  job  of  running  a 
scout  troop — planning  meetings,  giving 
instruction,  conducting  tests,  leading 
hikes,  keeping  records,  etcetera  and  so 
forth — and  earn  a  living  at  the  same 
time.  The  wise  scoutmaster  parcels  out 
the  tasks,  some  to  troop  committeemen, 
some  to  assistant  scoutmasters,  some 
to  older  scouts,  and  reserves  to  himself 
general  supervision  and  the  jobs  that 
others  fall  down  on.  It's  easy  to  run 
a  troop  if  it  is  properly  organized. 

One  of  our  big  means  for  building  co- 
operation between  the  posts  and  the 
scouts  is  by  joint  meetings  which  are 


Toled 
River 


o  Post's  Scouts,  on  a  trip  down  the  Ausable 
in  Michigan,  do  their  own  cooking  as  they 
learned  it  from  the  Legion 


held  several  times  a  year.  At  these 
meetings  each  boy  picks  out  a  "father" 
for  the  evening.  In  this  way  the  boys 
and  the  members  of  the  post  become 
acquainted.  Greater  reciprocal  inter- 
est is  thus  enlisted.  Often  a  Legion- 
naire takes  a  fancy  to  some  particular 
lad  and  becomes  anxious  to  see  him 
progress  more  rapidly  than  lads  under 
the  tutelage  of  other  members.  Keen 
rivalry  exists  among  the  boys  them- 
selves to  please  their  foster  dads. 

A  few  months  ago  I  took  thirty-five 
of  the  scouts  to  the  post  clubrooms. 
The  post  had  planned  a  party  for  the 
boys.  It  turned  out  that  the  boys  them- 
selves put  on  the  entertainment  for 
the  members  of  the  post,  all  the  post 
had  to  do  was  to  provide  the  eats.  I 
was  greatly  surprised  when,  during  the 
course  of  the  evening,  eight  of  the  boys 
staged  a  campfire  skit  which 
they  had  originated  and  re- 
hearsed without  my  knowledge. 
Later  on  in  the  evening  we 
paired  the  lads  off  and  had  sev- 
eral rounds  of  boxing.  Dem- 
onstrations of  first  aid,  knot 
tying,  and  other  activities  of 
the  Boy  Scout  movement  helped 
make  a  pleasant  evening. 

One  practical  phase  of  co- 
operation is  the  help  given  the 
boys  in  earning  money  to  buy 
their  uniforms.  When  Toledo 
Post  first  took  over  the  troop 
it  decided  to  buy  every  incom- 
ing boy  a  complete  outfit  and 
then  allow  him  to  pay  for  it  as 
he  could.  This  plan  did  not 
work  very  well.  Now,  if  any 
boy  is  financially  unable  to  buy 
a  complete  uniform,  we  lend 
him  half  the  price  of  it.  Hav- 
ing the  boy  provide  one-half 
the  amount  right  at  the  start 
proves  whether  or  not  he  is  de- 
serving. If  he  can  save  up  this 
{Cont'd  on  page  28) 
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A  Debt  Is  a  Debt 

WHEN  The  American  Legion  endorsed  the  plan  of 
paying  adjusted  compensation  to  ex-service  men 
it  was  at  pains  to  make  clear  that  it  expressed  no 
opinion  on  how  the  necessary  funds  should  be  raised. 
The  suggestion  receiving  most  attention  now  is  that 
the  Legion  unite  with  the  forces  seeking  modification 
of  the  prohibition  laws  and  seek  payment  of  compen- 
sation from  taxes  on  wines  and  beers.  It  is  supported 
by  many  who  would  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  The 
editors  of  Judge,  relaxing  their  smile,  call  upon  the 
Legion  to  join  the  fight  for  light  liquors.  The  proposal 
is  not  a  new  one.  Since  it  was  first  advanced  several 
national  conventions  have  had  an  opportunity  to  pass 
upon  it.  They  have  remained  steadfast  to  the  original 
principle,  that  the  question  of  meeting  the  service  man's 
bill  is  the  business  of  Congress  and  the  Government. 
It  is  important  that  the  Legion's  position  be  kept  clear. 

"Here  America  Fought" 

CONGRESS  has  still  failed  to  act  on  the  bill  which 
would  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  to 
mark  appropriately  the  American  battlefields  in  Europe. 
At  present  there  are  only  those  temporary  markers 
erected  while  the  A.E.F.  was  in  France,  a  few  series  of 
monuments  put  up  by  regular  military  organizations  and 
a  sprinkling  of  private  ones  marking  spots  of  personal 
or  limited  interest.  So  far  as  presenting  anything 
other  than  a  distorted  idea  of  what  took  place  (or  one 
fair  to  all  the  units  which  participated)  is  concerned 
the  present  haphazard  markings  are  without  value. 
Several  good  plans  for  markings  have  been  proposed, 
however,  including  one  which  would  provide  for  a 
series  of  monuments  bearing  bas-relief  maps  and 
ample  explanations,  and  the  commission  would  have  the 
power  to  consider  and  adopt  these. 

It  is  not  opposition  that  has  prevented  action  on  this 
measure  in  Congress,  but  mere  legislative  inertia.  All 
interested  ex-service  men  are  hoping  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  has  had  the  bill 
under  consideration  for  many  months,  will  report  it  out 
in  time  for  the  present  Congress  to  vote  on  it. 

Michelle  et  Maurice 

Quand  je  vais  me  promener  au  cimetiere  avec  Maman  le 
dimanche,  je  depose  un  joli  petit  bouquet  de  fleurs  sur  la  tombe 
d'un  Americain,  et,  s'il  y  a  un  peu  d'herbe,  je  la  retire. — Michelle 
Beswick,  age  seven  years,  Doitllens,  Somme,  France. 

Nobles  Americains,  et  ecoliers  de  la  nation  soeur,  je  vous 
aime  beaucoup.  Si  un  jour  vous  avez  besoin  de  notre  secours, 
sachez  que  vous  aurez  celui  d'un  de  vos  meilleurs  amis,  Maurice 
Houlin.  Pour  vous  prouver  ma  gratitude,  j'apporterai  tou jours 
des  fleurs  sur  les  tombes  de  ceux  de  vos  vaillants  soldats  qui 
dorment  dans  la  terre  de  France. — Maurice  Houin,  age  eleven 
years,  Compiegiie,  Seine  et  Oise,  France. 

FOUR  years  ago  Michelle  Beswick  was  one  of  the 
countless  petits  fiUes  of  the  invaded  provinces 
of  France  to  whom  war  seemed  the  natural  order  of 
the  world.  For  when  Michelle  was  born  the  guns  had 
been  thundering  constantly  for  almost  a  year,  and  her 
native  town  of  Doullens,  up  near  St.  Quentin,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Michelle  was  still  in  her 
mother's  arms  when  the  invaders  were  cutting  down 
the  apple  orchards  and  leveling  the  cities  of  Picardy 
and  the  Somme.  She  had  scarcely  learned  to  walk  when 


the  tide  of  invasion  turned  and  there  came  to  Doullens 
the  Americans — strangely  young,  strangely  happy  sol- 
diers from  far  away  who  gave  chocolat  to  all  the  gar- 
cons,  and  cigarettes  to  all  who  wished  them,  which 
included  almost  all  the  garcons  of  walking  age. 

And  four  years  ago  Maurice  Houlin  was  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  French  children  who  reappeared  amid 
the  ruins  of  Compiegne  almost  before  the  wreckage  of 
the  bridges  blown  up  by  the  departing  enemy  had  sunk 
in  the  Aisne.  Maurice  was  only  seven  years  old  when 
the  Yankee  hosts  swept  through  Compiegne  on  their 
way  to  the  front  in  1918. 

Michelle  and  Maurice  have  not  forgotten  their  old 
friends,  les  Americains.  The  quotations  in  French  at 
the  head  of  this  column  are  taken  from  the  essays 
which  Michelle  and  Maurice  wrote  on  last  Memorial 
Day,  when  the  children  of  all  the  schools  in  France 
prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  Fraternite  Franco- 
Americain,  compositions  on  the  part  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  the  World  War.  On  that  day  also  the  school 
children  of  France  decorated  with  flowers  the  graves 
of  the  American  soldiers.  The  quotations  above  hardly 
need  translation.  Seven-year-old  Michelle  says  that 
when  she  goes  to  the  cemetery  with  her  mother  on  Sun- 
day, she  not  only  places  flowers  on  the  American  graves, 
but  also  plucks  the  weeds  from  them.  And  eleven- 
year-old  Maurice  says  he  loves  us  very  much,  and  that 
if  we  ever  need  help  we  can  count  on  him. 

M.  Clemenceau,  back  in  France,  can  without  envy 
tell  his  countrymen  that  his  mission  was  unnecessary 
— that  the  millions  of  Michelles  and  Maurices,  feeling 
the  way  they  do  about  things,  have  already  won  us, 
and  that  we  are  standing  by  them. 

Precedent  on  a  Profiteerless  War 

OVER  a  hundred  years  ago  the  armies  of  Europe 
were  marching  on  Paris.  The  capital  would  fall 
within  fifteen  days,  said  everyone.  France  was  disor- 
ganized, with  a  barefoot  army  of  a  few  thousand  men. 

But  Paris  did  not  fall  in  fifteen  days.  It  did  not 
fall  at  all.  One  by  one  France  met  and  vanquished  her 
enemies.  She  did  it  by  putting  into  effect  the  levee 
en  masse — and  drafting  not  only  fighting  men,  but  all 
persons  and  things.  Here  is  the  remarkable  decree  of 
the  Convention — the  revolutionary  legislative  tribunal 
— which  made  that  levee  a  fact: 

Until  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  be  driven  from  the  territory 
of  France,  every  citizen  shall  be  in  permanent  requisition  for 
military  service.  The  young  men  will  march  to  the  battle  field; 
the  married  men  will  forge  arms,  and  transport  military  muni- 
tions; the  women  will  make  tents  and  clothes  for  the  soldiers,  and 
attend  the  sick  in  hospitals;  the  hands  of  children  will  be  em- 
ployed in  making  lint  for  the  wounded;  and  the  aged,  imitating 
the  example  of  ancient  virtue,  will  cause  themselves  to  be  carried 
into  the  public  places  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  warriors,  to 
inculcate  hatred  to  kings,  and  the  unity  of  the  Republic.  Let  the 
national  edifices  be  converted  into  barracks,  the  public  squares 
into  workshops,  the  cellars  into  manufactories  of  saltpetre;  let 
the  artillery  and  musketry  be  used  exclusively  against  the  enemy; 
the  fowling-pieces,  swords  and  pikes  will  suffice  for  the  service 
of  the  interior;  let  the  saddle-horses  be  furnished  for  cavalry, 
the  draught-horses  for  the  artillery  and  provision  trains.  No  man 
can  be  replaced  in  the  service  for  which  he  is  required.  Daily 
will  the  artist  labor  at  the  public  worshops,  and  the  citizen  do 
duty  at  the  headquarters  of  his  district;  every  public  functionary 
will  be  at  his  post.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  will  prepare 
all  things  for  defense,  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister 
of  War  the  sum  of  thirty  millions.  The  levy  shall  be  general, 
and  the  organized  battalion  of  each  district  will  inscribe  on  its 
banner:   The  French  people  in  arms  against  tyrants. 

The  American  Legion  has  proposed  a  law  much  less 
drastic,  of  course,  but  none  the  less  needed  and  prac- 
tical. It  is  a  law  demanding  a  universal  draft — a  draft 
of  labor,  capital  and  materials,  as  well  as  combatants, 
together  with  the  fixing  of  prices  to  prevent  inflation 
in  the  event  of  a  war.  Congress  will  do  well  to  heed 
the  precedent  of  the  French  Convention  and  pass  that 
law  when  the  time  cjines  to  act  on  it. 

/ 
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The  Usual  Grist 


By  Wallgren 


COMES  RESouu-noNS  - 

ANl>  MO&T  I^ESoLUTtoMS 
ARe  MADE  To  BE  "BROKEM, 

N'esf  cc  pas  ? 

-fHERER3RE^  U)t  HEReST 
RESOUVE:-  HOT  to 
MAKE  ANY  •RES0LUT(0MS 
WE.  CANNor  KEEP* 

(at  LEA-iT  Not  wcrvour 

GREAT  PlFPlCUOy  AND 

Vncokmenience,  .") 


■RESOUVEb  :- NEVER.  Tb  SMOKE.  THE 
B>EAUTIFUL  PIPE7  PRESewttt)  BY  AUftT  ELIA 
TtJR.XMAS- EXCEPT  WHEN  SHE  *S  PRESEKT 


Resolved:-  Not  to  vj/ear. -those 
iTUMNiMfa  Ties  (xmas  Presekt^ 


Resolved:-  MEVEa~it>  vx/eai^  a^^ 
Silk  hat  to  anv  "Mo  and  S  " 
Promenade.,  at  any  Tme  . 


FRANC 
(=01?  A 


■Resolved:- Tb  A LwArs  be  Foute 

To  THE  Boss,  AND  NEVEtlTALK  BACbT- 
IN  SPITE  OF  ALL  UfWLlST  Cf^lTlCLJM  ■ 

(op  couese  W4rj)o&sr<r  isofoj  twe  woiES-SBtissM.) 


resolved:-  not  to  unujiselY 
dabble  (n  fimamcial  speclllat(ow 
oh  the  day  precewn6  pay- ik/. 


Resolv/ed:  -  Nor  To  EVEtvp^ 
REOPE  Prescribed  BY  altuuishc  R2ieAiD5. 


TiESoLVED:-  To  PAYMV  l^ai>  Due^ 

at  T^  EAdHEST  TbSSlBLE  ^fOM£,^^ro  ' 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  LEGION 

The  Editors  diaclaim  responsibility  for  statementa  msde  in  this  department.    Because  of  space  demands,  letters  are  subject  to  abridgement. 


The  Truth  About  "Yankee  Doodle" 

To  the  Editor:  Just  to  keep  the  record 
straight  please  note  that  the  song  "Yankee 
Doodle"  was  not,  as  you  say  in  your  edi- 
torial of  December  1,  "originally  a  British 
jibe  at  the  raw  rookies  of  Washington's 
army". 

The  air  as  well  as  the  style  of  the  words, 
according  to  Supplement  XIV,  Lossing's 
"Field  Book  of  the  Revolution"  (new  edi- 
tion), ^'antedates  the  American  Revolution 
by  at  least  a  century  and  a  quarter".  We 
are  informed  that  a  song  "composed  in 
derision  of  Cromwell  by  a  loyal  poet" 
started  out  with  this  stanza: 

Nankey  Doodle  came  to  town. 

Riding  on  a  pony, 
With  a  feather  in  his  hat 

Upon  a  macaroni. 

It  is  explained  that  a  "doodle,"  according 
to  old  English  dictionaries,  was  "a  sorry, 
trifling  fellow"  which,  in  the  best  circles 
about  Charles,  I,  was  a  fit  characterization 
of  Cromwell. 

A  British  army  surgeon  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
in  17BB — so  the  record  runs— composed  a 
set  of  verses  to  the  tune  in  derision  of 
the  New  England  militiamen  assembled 
there,  and  these  verses  first  called  the* 
Colonial  soldier  "Yankey"  in  place  of  the 
old  "Nankey  Doodle." 

A  writer  of  the  period,  describing  the 
arrival  of  British  troops  in  Boston  harbor 
in  1768,  says  the  bands  on  the  ship  played 
"the  Yankey  Doodle  tune." 

Lossing  says  the  change  from  "Yankey" 
to  "Yankee"  was  not  made  until  after  the 
Revolution.  The  original  "Yankey  Doodle 
Song  of  the  Revolution"  was  a  satirical 
description  of  Washington's  army  besieging 
Boston.  It  was  sung  to  the  "Yankee 
Doodle"  tune,  but  in  its  fifteen  stanzas  it 
does  not  make  any  use  of  the  term 
"Yankey  Doodle."  The  first  two  stanzas 
represent  the  whole  temper  of  the  song. 
They  run  this  way; 

Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp, 
Along  with  Captain  Goodwin, 

Where  we  see  the  men  and  boys 
As  thick  as  hasty-puddin'. 

There  was  Captain  Washington 

Upon  a  slapping  stallion. 
A-giving  orders  to  his  men; 
I  guess  there  was  a  million. 
— Charles  Dobbs,  Jefferson  Post,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

For  the  Code  Fans 
To  the  Editor:  Concerning  Mr.  Coombes's 
cipher  code  and  Mr.  Johnson's  solution,  here 
is  something  further:  The  key  word  is 
Legion.  The  numerical  positions  in  the 
alphabet  of  the  letters  of  this  key  word 
are  12,  5,  7,  9,  15,  14,  which  subtracted  from 
54  leaves  42.  49,  47,  45,  39,  40.  These  are 
the  mystic  numbers  from  which  the  letters 
of  the  message  are  subtracted  in  succession, 
thus: 

NORTH      BEND  ORE 

42  49  47  45  39  40  42  49  47  45  39  40 
-14-15-18-20  -8     -2  -5-14  -4    -15-18  -6 

28  34  29  25  31      38   37  35  43      30  21  35 

etc.  That  was  not  so  hard,  due  to  the 
heading  and  salutation  used,  and  I  thought 
you  would  be  overwhelmed  with  answers. 
iTet's  have  some  more. — W.  J.  Galbraith, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  noticed  in  the  past 
few  issues  a  code  and  the  solution  thereof 
by  Mr.  Johnson.  The  other  day  I  acci- 
dentally stumbled  on  a  code  system  which 
is  unique.  It  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know, 
been  used,  and  although  it  takes  a  little 


longer  to  encode  and  decode  than  the  or- 
dinary kind,  I  believe  that  it  cannot  be 
solved  by  anyone  not  knowing  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based  (which  is,  I  may 
say,  purely  mathematical).  Here  ia  a 
sample  for  others  to  work  on: 

1,695,699  259.133,383,  188,704, 
43.624,502,891  H,  BQE. 

82,432  1,479,274  :- 

9  10,256,686  59  437,172  271,277  5,592,940,873,694 
276  18,651  2,217  10,401,971  399,754  70,731.  46 
18,651  159,580  33,244.379,700,784  79  7,045,930,456 
399,754  4,419  14,801  70.731  262  10,631  11,318  411 
14,801  11,539,586  223,456,  1,111  399,539  263  262 
1,096,555  419  1  242,520,849  72,279,717,025,438,927 
4,710,846,684,012. 

2,752,961  22.  10,091,836,960. 

The  commas  are  there  solely  to  divide  the 
numbers  into  the  normal  groups  of  three, 
to  make  them  easier  to,read,  but  form  no 
part  of  the  code.  The  spaces  are  divisions 
between  words. — Edwin  V.  Zahorik,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la. 


To  the  Editor:  Noticing  the  cipher  codes 
printed  in  the  Voice  of  the  Legion  recently, 
I  am  prompted  to  send  in  my  little  con- 
tribution. Come  on,  you  wise  boys,  and 
read  this;  it's  easy  (if  you  know  how). 
If  the  printers  can  set  it  up  just  as  I  send 
it  in  here  it  is: 

PlDrTq=  6.5.11.1-  3.4.5.4.10.8-  9.10.8.4.- 
1.5.11.8.7.9-  8.9~io.8.8  10""4.5.7~1.3-  9.9  9.- 
2.1.4.7-11.5.10.8^9.8"  3 .9. 5._8 . 3-"  6. 9 .772 . 11 :  . 

I  shall  be  much  interested  to  know  if 

any  member  of  the  Legion  (or  anyone  else) 
can  read  this  code  message.  It  is  in  Eng- 
lish, full  words,  no  abbreviations.  It  is  a 
war  message  of  warning. — -Edgar  C.  Dun- 
ning, Ex-Capt.,  S38th  Field  Hospital,  Mar- 
cellus,  Mich. 

Hot  Shot  from  the  Second 

To  the  Editor:  Move  over,  buddy,  and 
give  me  room.  The. review  of  Captain  Ben 
F.  Chastaine's  Story  of  the  36th  Division 
in  your  issue  of  November  17th  is  not  only 
misleading  but  false.  He  makes  the  state- 
ment that  one  brigade  of  the  36th  was  sent 
up  to  relieve  the  Marines  and  the  whole 
sector  was  immedia.tely  presented  to  the 
lone  brigade.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and 
official  record,  the  Second  Division  stayed 
in  line  three  days  and  gave  the  36th  much 
needed  assistance,  and  the  Second's  artil- 
lery was  with  them  until  November  1st. 
The  Second's  troops  were  with  them  (or 
rather  they  were  with  the  Second's  troops) 
in  breaking  up  the  Boche  resistance.  His 
statement  that  they  were  green  troops  was 
more  than  timely.  And  their  much-her- 
alded brilliancy  was  achieved  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Second  Division  bayonets  and 
machine  guns.  My  authority  for  this?  I 
was  one  of  the  Ninth  Infantry  Machine 
gunners.  Their  three  or  four  days  of  diffi- 
cult holding  was  only  accomplished  with 
much  Second  Division  assistance.  Most  of 
the  review  is  misleading,  and  part  is  false; 
so  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  please  give  this 
space.  The  records  of  the  A.E.F.,  now  in 
possession  of  the  Statistical  Branch  of  the 
War  Department,  will  verify  the  above  in 
its  entirety.  Thanks. — Clyde  V.  Bays  (ex- 
Machine  Gun  Co.,  9th  Inf.,  2nd  Div.), 
Santa  Anna,  Texas. 

In  the  Sweet  By-and-By 

To  the  Editor:  Would  it  not  be* well  to 
suggest  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  they  issue  an  Honor  Certificate 
to  all  ex-service  men  bearing  the  words, 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant. 
May  you  reap  your  reward  in  Heaven." — 
Ex-DOUGHBOY,  N.  Y. 


He  Got  Results 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  taking,  the  liberty 
of  imposing  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
editors  of  The  American  Legion  Weekly 
once  more  in  order  to  thank  all  of  you 
who  so  promptly  answered  my  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  luck  of  the  Persic.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  answer  each  and  all  of 
your  good  letters  separately  I  am  taking 
this  means  of  expressing  my  gratitude. 
Thanks  people.  Merry  Christmas!  If  you 
are  looking  for  results,  try  The  American 
Legion  Weekly. — M.  C.  Larson,  Laurens,  la. 

More  About  "Boche" 

To  the  Editor:  Just  a  little  come-back 
to  the  letter  in  the  Voice  of  the  Legion  of 
December  8th  written  by  H.  W.  McDonald. 
Can  the  "swine"  and  "Boche"  chatter  till 
you  look  up  and  find  out  what  the  "swine" 
called  the  U.  S.  Marines  in  the  late  war. 
If  "devil  dogs"  isn't  as  bad  as  "swine" 
then  I  quit.  Ancient  relatives  of  mine  had 
the  kind  of  blood  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, but  I  don't  consider  them  better 
than  the  parents  of  some  one  hundred  per- 
cent American  Marine. — F.  G.  C,  Victory 
Post  92,  Northwood,  N.  D. 


To  the  Editor:  H.  W.  McDonald's  letter 
in  a  recent  issue,  entitled  "Boches"  or 
"German  Soldiers"?  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  my  heart,  as  I  have  suffered  much 
from  the  unkind  remarks  made  about  the 
Boches,  and,  in  fact,  everything  German. 
It  is  not  so  bad  now  as  it  was  during  the 
war.  Then  I  used  to  feel  like  effacing  my- 
self when,  in  conversation  with  others, 
some  kind  of  slurring  remark  was  made 
about  the  "Boches,"  "Huns"  or  "Teutons." 
Although  for  many  years  an  American 
citizen  by  marriage,  I  was  born  in  Ger- 
many, and  still  have  relatives  there.  My 
own  son,  born  an  American,  served  thirteen 
months  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France,  against 
my  own  sister's  sons,  who  were  "German 
soldiers."  This  is  only  one  case  in  thou- 
sands. I  am  thankful  there  are  some  fair- 
minded  Americans,  especially  in  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  in  which  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested, my  son  being  a  'member  of  that 
organization.  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  McDon- 
ald for  his  kind  thoughtfulness. 

Now  a  word  about  The  American  Legion 
Auxiliary.  I  think  it  the  most  wonderful 
organization  in  the  world.  It  is  my  priv- 
ilege and  honor  to  be  a  member  of  it.  Not 
only  that,  but  (without  boasting)  I  had  the 
honor  of  organizing  the  Auxiliary  unit  of 
Albert  A.  Wetmore  Post,  and  I  have  been 
its  president  since  April,  1920.  We  have 
only  a  small  membership,  but  it  is  an  active 
unit.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Lewis 
County  organization  of  the  Auxiliary  I  also 
had  the  honof  of  being  elected  president  of 
the  county  organization  and  I  am  holding 
both  offices  at  the  present  time. — Mrs.  H.  J. 
Casler,  Port  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

What  Is  Needed 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  your  editorial 
on  "Capital  and  Labor,"  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Weekly.    It  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes. 

What  is  needed  at  this  time  is  a  general 
understanding  that  the  Legion  welcomes 
the  support  and<  co-operation  of  every  or- 
ganization, whether  of  capital  or  labor, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Jew  or 
Gentile,  which  unqualifiedly  supports  those 
principles  of  Americanism  which  are  pro- 
claimed in  the  Preamble  of  its  Constitu- 
tion, and  furthermore,  that  it  does  not 
need,  and  does  not  want  the  support  of 
any  individual  or  association  of  individuals 
which  does  not  accept  those  principles  of 
Americanism,  but  whose  practices  or  pro- 
fessions are  contrary  to  them. — AlexaSdkb 
FiTZ-HuGH,  Vieksburg,  Mississippi. 
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BURSTS      AND  DUDS 

Payment  is  made  for  original  material  suitable  for  this  department.  Unavailable  maniiseript  will  be  returned  only  when  accompanied  by  stamped,  self-addressed  envelop* 


The  Beneficiary 

Private  Macaroni  had  been  strug- 
gling long  and  patiently  over  his 
application  for  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance. Finally  he  submitted  it,  duly 
made  out  and  signed  but  lacking 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
ten  thousand  dollars  are  to  be  paid. 

"Say,"  demanded  the  company 
clerk,  "who's  the  beneficiary?  Who 
do  you  want  to  get  the  cash?" 

"My  fodder." 

"All  right.  But  suppose  your 
father  dies  before  you  do!  Who's 
second  choice  ?" 

Again  Private  Macaroni  pon- 
dered. Then  his  face  cleared  re- 
lievedly  as  he  said: 

"Well,  in  data  case,  I  taka  da 
mon'  myself." 

Identified 

Rastus,  newly  up  north  from 
Alabam',  had  secured  a  job  as 
waiter  in  a  Kansas  City  restaurant. 
He  felt  out  of  place  and  moped 
around,  every  day  getting  more  and 
more  homesick  and  disconsolate. 
One  afternoon  a  customer  arrived 
and  ordered  bacon  and  eggs,  but 
when  they  appeared  they  didn't 
suit. 

"Look  here,"  roared  the  new- 
comer, "what  the  wah-hoo-wah  do 
you  mean  by  serving  my  blink-blank 
bacon  in  such  a  zing-ba^zled  way? 
I've  a  good  mind  to  rip  your  mp-tra-la-la 
hide  off,  you  ding-dang-dong! " 

Rastus  beamed. 

"  'Deed,  boss,"  he  ejaculated.  "It  sho' 
seem  good  to  wait  on  a  true  Southern 
gempmun  ag'in," 


Force  of  Habit 

Urchin:  "Say,  mister,  seen  any  mush- 
rooms along  this  road?" 

Ex-private  (excitedly):  "No!  Which 
way  were  they  going?" 

Proof  Positive 

Paying  Teller:  "But,  madame,  you  will 
have  to  be  identified  before  I  can  cash  this 
check  for  you." 

Fair  Caller  (blushing  furiously)  :  "Oh,  I 
just  hate  to  do  it,  and  George  would  be 
dreadfully  angry,  but  I  have  a  love  letter 
here  which  describes  me  fully,  if  you  would 
care  to  see  it." 

Cherished  Memory 

Blackstone:  "Did  you  ever  get  the  last 
word  in  an  argument  with  your  wife?" 

Webster:  "Only  once — when  the  oper- 
ator broke  the  connection." 

The  Shock 

My  heart  is  weak,  as  you  know,  dear, 
And  how  it  did  hammer  and  trip 

When  a  waiter  today  in  a  little  cafe 
Said  "Thanks  very  much"  for  a  tip. 

Sad  Memories 

RifF:    "Oh,  for  the  good  old  days!" 
Raff:    "Yes,  I  prefer  suspenders,  too." 

Experienced 

"Buddy,  dear,"  whispered  the  timid  coun- 
try maid,  "does  it  really  pain  you  when  I 
put  just  the  least  little  teeny-weeny  bit 
of  powder  on  my  face  ?" 

"Darling,"  quavered  the  overseas  hero, 
"I  cannot  tell  a  lie.  I  would  be  a  hypocrite 
of  the  rankest  kind  if  I  were  to  be  severe 
with  you.  Why,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
squad  on  the  boat  coming  home  that  rubbed 


Mrs.  Spitely:  "My  dear,  why  aren't  you 
wearing  your  rings?" 

Mrs.  Brightly:  "Why,  my  doctor  has 
ordered  a  complete  rest." 


talcum  powder  into  its  mess  table  top  for 
every  inspection,  and  accepted  the  com- 
mendation of  the  officers  for  having  kept 
the  table  scrubbed  the  whitest  on  the  ship 
for  the  whole  voyage." 

Not  So  Good 

Diner:  "I  have  eaten  much  better  steaks 
than  this  one." 

Waiter  (through  force  of  habit):  "Not 
here,  sir,  not  here." 

Suggestions  of  a  Doughboy 

Being  the 

Suggestions  of  a  Doughboy  on.  the  Manver 
of  Conducting  the  Next  War,  Together  with 
Certain  Reflections  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Last  One. 

45.  That  when  a  doughboy  inquires  of 
a  welfare  worker,  "Ain't  this  hell?"  it  be 
not  absolutely  required  that  the  latter  an- 
swer invariably,  "Well,  there's  a  war  going 
on,  you  know,"  but  that  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  the  time  he  be  permitted  to  re- 
ply, "You're  damright  it  is." 


Rub: 
Dub: 
Rub: 
it." 


The  Perfect  Method 

" — And  my  wife  didn't  tell  a  soul." 
"Then  a  woman  can  keep  a  secret." 
"No,  she  just  didn't  know  about 


Some  Can  Prove  It 

North:  "Do  you  think  men  are  ever 
truly  honest  " 

West:  "Sure.  Look  how  many  are  in 
the  poorhouses." 

A  Tale  of  the  North 

Cap'n  Ryerson,  whaler  and  explorer, 
made  the  assertion  that  the  Eskimo  popu- 
lation is  rapidly  becoming  Americanized 
through  Alaskan  influence. 

"They've  even  cut  holes  in  the  tops  of  all 
their  igloos,"  he  added. 

"How  come  and  for  why?"  asked  his 
friend,  Cap'n  Nelson. 

"So  they  can  stand  up  when  they  hear 
'The  Star  Snangled  Banner.'  " 


That's  TeUing  'Em 

A  new  colonel  had  just  assumed 
command  of  the  post.  A  stickler 
for  uniformity,  the  old  warrior  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  daily  vari- 
ation in  time  of  the  firing  of  the 
sunrise  and  sunset  guns.  Finally, 
he  sat  himself  down  and  concocted 
the  following  order: 

"It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
commanding  officer  to  interfere 
with  the  acts  of  God.  Hereafter, 
however,  for  military  purposes  in 
this  command  the  sun  will  rise  and 
set  promptly  each  day  at  the 
hours  of  5.30  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m. 
respectively." 

The  Witness 


Uncle  Nelse,  an  old  Southern  re- 
tainer, had  met  his  "marse  cap'n" 
for  the  first  time  since  the  latter's 
return  from  overseas. 

"Cap'n,  suh,"  he  said  timidly, 
"dey  tells  me  yo'  lost  one  of  yo' 
eyes  in  de  Ahmy." 

"That's  right,  uncle,"  admitted 
the  captain,  "but  they  put  in  a  new 
one  and  I'll  bet  you  a  dollar  you 
can't  guess  which  is  the  real  one 
and  which  is  the  false." 

Uncle  Nelse  grinned  fixedly  at  the 
other's  face  for  a  moment  and  then 
pointed,  saying: 

"De  lef  eye — dat's  de  good  un." 
"Right — here's  your  money,  but 
how  did  you  know  ?" 

"Well,  cap'n,  suh,  de  lef  eye  looked 
pow'ful  mo'  skeered  of  losin'  de  dollah  dan 
de  right  eye." 

In  Doubt 

Barr:  "Your  son  is  a  college  student, 
isn't  he?" 

Carr:    "Well,  he's  going  to  college." 

Shoot  Him  at  Sunri.s'e 

Officers'  Training  School  was  going  on  in 
full  force  and  the  lieutenant-colonel  who 
was  doing  the  lecturing  was  delving  into 
some  past  history. 

"In  the  Middle  Ages,"  he>  demanded,  "how 
were  young  men  trained  for  military  serv- 
ice ?" 

Business  of  deep  thinking  on  the  part  of 
the  class.  Finally  one  bright  young  candi- 
date ventured: 

"Hum — er — they  attended  knight  school." 

Ping— Whoof-Whoof— Pin  g ! 

"Now  we're  skipping  along,"  gleefully 
chortled  the  flivver  owner,  as  he  pulled  one 
of  the  levers. 

"You  said  it,"  agreed  his  tortured  compan- 
ion. "Are  we  low  on  gas  or  are  three  of 
the  spark  plugs  gone?" 

These  Feminists! 

The  teacher  had  been  asking  all  her 
pupils  the  vocations  of  their  fathers,  but 
when  she  came  to  Sammy  Schnitzel  he  was 
plainly  embarrassed  and  refused  to  answer. 
She  insisted,  however,  and  finally  he  broke 
into  tears  and  blurted: 

"Please,  ma'am,  he's  the  fat  lady  at  the 
circus." 

Out! 

The  Mouse:  "You'd  make  a  very  poor 
soldier,  Mr.  Clock." 

The  Clock:  "Why?  Because  I  am  likely 
to  strike?" 

The  Mouse:  "Oh,  no.  But  who  ever 
heard  of  a  good  soldier  marking  time  with 
his  hands?" 
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President  Wilson's  Christmas  dinner  at  Chaumont  in  1918.  For 
taking  this  picture  Captain  Jackson  was  ordered  to  go  to  his 
quarters  and  consider  himself  under  arrest.  From  left  to  right, 
Rear  Admiral  Cary  T.  Grayson,  the  President's  physician;  Maj. 
Gen.  James  W.  McAndrew,  Chief  of  Staff,  A.E.F.;  Mrs.  Wilson, 
General  Pershing,  President  Wilson,  Maj.  Gen.  Harry  C.  Hale, 
commanding  the  26th  Division;  Ambassador  Jusserand,  Lt.  Gen. 
Hunter  Liggett.  In  the  background  are  the  four  enlisted  men 
who  acted  as  waiters 

The  Camera's  Eye 
on  Wilson 

By  Edward  N.  Jackson 

Former  Captain,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Official  Photographer  with  the 
Presidential  Party  Overseas,  191S-1919 


EIGHTEEN  days  after  the  Ar- 
mistice— November  29,  1918 — 
I  received  the  best  assignment 
of  my  career  as  a  camera  man, 
newspaper  or  military.  It  was,  in  fact, 
about  the  finest  assignment  any  mem- 
ber of  my  craft  could  ever  hope  for. 
What  had  happened  was  that  I  hac^ 
been  ordered  from  Corbie  on  the  Somme, 
where  I  had  commanded  the  photo  unit 
of  the  27th  Division  in  its  work  on  the 
Hindenburg  line,  to  report  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  photographic  lab- 
oratory at  Vincennes,  just  outside  Paris, 
there  to  be  graciously  informed  that  for 
good  work  at  the  front  I  had  been  se- 
lected to  head  a  small  unit  which  would 
be  the  official  A.  E.  F.  photographers 
of  the  presidential  party  overseas.  But 
other  men  in  my  line,  I  well  knew,  had 
done  equally  good  work  at  the  front, 
splendidly  fearless  work,  so  that  really, 
I  figure,  I  got  the  assignment  because 
of  my  long  and  very  active  experience 
as  a  newspaper  camera  man,  trained 
to  the  handling  of  scenes  of  public 
events  and  accustomed  to  the  posing  of 
celiebrities.    Anyway,  I  know  I  pulled 


no  wires  to  get  the  post;  the 
appointment  was  a  complete 
surprise.  .  ; 

There  was  no  discounting 
its  importance,  great  possi- 
bilities, picturesqueness,  even 
splendor.  It  meant  that  I 
was  to  follow  the  tall,  slen- 
der figure  of  the  great 
American  President  wher- 
ever he  went  in  Europe  and 
be  his  photographic  histo- 
rian in  the  rich  pictorial 
environment  of  the  war's, 
devastation,  the  grave  of 
millions  of  dead,  of  ancient  capitals 
and  palaces,  among  kings  and  queens, 
great  military  commanders  and  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  the  earth,  who,  like 
himself,  had  been  lifted  by  events 
to  immortal  renown.  '  The  work  done 
would  go  into  the  archives  of  the.  War 
College  at  Washington  for  all  time. 
The  President  whose  Fourteen  Points 
had  been  the  moral  Big  Bertha  of  the 
War  would  move  among  Old  World 
populaces  which  had  come  to  idolize 
him;    he   would    go   to   the   court  of 


Thomas  Watson  of  Carlisle,  England,  re- 
membered President  Wilson's  grandfather, 
his  Sunday  school  teacher  of  eighty  years 
before.  This  picture  was  taken  at  the 
President's  request,  and  a  second  exposure 
was  made  at  Mr.  Watson's  own.  request 
because  he  had  "closed  his  eyes  when  that 
first  flash  exploded" 


Britain,  the  court  of  Italy,  appear  as 
one  of  the  dominant  figures  in  the  clos- 
ing, chapters  at  Paris  of  the  greatest 
tragedy  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
And  I,  with  my  unit  which  had  a 
personnel  of  three— Sergeant  Crunell, 
Sergeant  Getuline  and  Private  Bennett 
—was  to  be  in  on  all  that! 

It  took  no  great  flight  of  fancy  to 
think  of  ourselves  with  our  bulbs  and 
our  lenses  as  the  designated  eye  of 
posterity.  One  hundred  years,  two 
hundred  years,  five  hundred  years  and 
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more  after  we  were  dead  the  pictures 
we  were  to  make  would  be  objects  of 
keen  human  interest. 

My  newspaper  experience  had  made 
me  wholly  familiar  with  my  leading 
subject  as  a  camera  prospect.  I  had 
pictured  Woodrow  Wilson  first  in  1912 
at  his  home  in  Princeton  the  day  after 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  had  photographed  both  his 
inaugurations  and  made  many  pictures 
of  him  between  times.  And  after  I  had 
photographed  thoughout  all  the  great 
events  of  his  European  journeys  I  was 
finally  to  train  my  camera  on  Wood- 
row  Wilson  when,  his  constructive  work 
for  permanent  peace  smashed  by  an  op- 
posing Senate,  he  stepped  out  of  the 
White  House  and  out  of  power,  a  physi- 
cally broken  man. 

I  knew  him  to  be  a  poor  camera  sub- 
ject. He  didn't  like  the  camera.  He 
always  balked  at  it,  evaded  it  when  he 
could,  although  of  course  after  he  had 
emerged  from  Princeton  and  became  a 
national  character  he  had  faced  it  of 
necessity  as  cheerfully  as  he  could,  yet 
instinctively,  sensitively,  he  honestly 
didn't  like  the  operation.  He  has  no 
personal  vanity  of  that  kind,  though 
he  is  a  fine,  graceful  figure  for  por- 
traiture, and  has  a  poise  of  natural 
dignity  bearing  no  relation  to  rigidity 
or  pomposity.  Among  the  world's 
notables  with  whom  I  was  to  picture 
him  he  certainly  stood  up  as  the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all  as  against  the  small 
figures  of  King  George  and  the  King 
of'  Italy,  the  chunky  forms  of  Clemen- 
ceau,  Lloyd  George  and  Poincare,  or 
the  portliness  of  the  handsome  Orlando. 

Just  by  way  of  instancing  his  aver- 
sion to  the  camera — he  stood  for  a 
bunch  of  poses  at  Princeton  just  after 
his  first  election  to  the  Presidency. 
Then  he  told  us  he  was  going  to  a  little 
Southern  retreat  for  an  absolute  rest 
and  requested  us  to  ask  our  editors  to 


Mrs.  Wilson,  the 
Queen  and  King 
of  Italy,  and 
President  Wilson, 
photographed  in 
the  railroad  sta- 
tion at  Rome  as 
the  presidential 
party  was  leav- 
ing. King  Victor 
Emmanuel  him- 
self took  the  lead 
in  arranging  this 
picture 

relieve  him  of  all  at- 
tention for  the  time 
from  reporters  or 
camera  men.  To  this 
there  was  general 
agreement.  But  one 
newspaper  broke 
faith.  It  sent  a 
camera  man  to  rout 
the  President  out  of 
his  seclusion.  The 
operator  told  me 
afterward  of  his  at- 
tempt to  picture  the 
President  as  he  was 
entering  the  little 
village  church  with 
his  daughters,  Misses 
Jessie  and  Eleanor. 

"I  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street," 
said  the  camera 
man.  "As  I  aimed 
the  machine  at  him,  the  President-elect 
ran  out  toward  me  starting  to  rip  off 
his  coat  as  he  came.  I  knew  my  editors 
had  put  me  'way  in  wrong  by  sending 
me  down  there  at  all,  so  I  just  beat  it." 

Many  able  pens  have  described  the 
President's  two  European  journeys. 
The  purpose  of  my  narrative  is  only  to 
tell  some  intimate  incidents  concern- 
ing his  travels  that  have  never  been 


printed,  coupled  with  my  own  experi- 
ences as  a  camera  man  in  his  wake. 

So  I  will  skip  attempts  to  describe 
the  pageantry  and  plaudits  attending 
his  arrival  at  Brest  and  Paris  or  the 
busy  efforts  of  my  unit  to  keep  in  touch 
with  him.  There  was  a  lull  for  us  up 
to  Christmas,  1918,  for  I  got  the  high 
sign  from  Admiral  Grayson,  executive 
officer  of  the  presidential  party,  to  lay 
off,  for  the  President  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  sessions  and 
discussions  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference and  was  spending  his 
nights  puttingdown  his  thoughts 
on  the  old,  much  battered  but 
dearly  prized  typewriter  which 
went  everywhere  with  him,  re- 
ceiving- as  much  care  and  watch- 
ing in  transportation  as  might 
a  king's  jeweled  crown. 

My  best  specially  intimate 
chance  at  him  came  on  Christ- 
mas Day.  I  made  good,  though 
narrowly  shaving  disaster.  The 
presidential  party  left  Paris  on 
Christmas  Eve  for  Chaumont, 
General  Headquarters  of  the 
A.  E.  F.,  arriving  Christmas 
morning.  The  President  spent 
the  morning  looking  into  the 
living  conditions  of  the  dough- 
boys of  the  26th  Division  in 
billets  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Chaumont.    He  spent  four  ardu- 

One  of  the  most  famous  photo- 
graphs in  history  —  the  Big 
Four  of  the  peace  conference. 
A  motion  picture  was  being 
taken  at  the  same  time,  and 
Lloyd  George  and  Orlando 
acted  up  splendidly  as  the 
crank  started  to  wind.  Mr. 
Wilson  tried  in  vain  to  engage 
M.  Clemenceau  in  conversa- 
tion, but  the  Tiger  was  appar- 
ently seized  with  stage  fright 
and  "went  dead  on  the  camera" 
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ous  hours  at  it,  climbed  ladders,  looked 
into  lofts  where  the  men  slept,  ex- 
an/ned  their  kits,  and  trophies,  talked 
to  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  easily, 
asking  each  boy  what  part  of  the  coun- 
try he  hailed  from.  I  never  saw  Presi- 
dent Wilson  so  completely  desirous  of 
making  a  lasting,  friendly  impression. 
He  wanted  those  men  to  know  he 
thought  the  world  of  them.  And  he  put 
it  over.  He  left  them  beaming.  He 
never  so  unbent  to  the  kings  and  queens 
I  afterward  saw  him  meet,  to  the  great 
generals  or  statesmen — unless,  perhaps, 
Lloyd  George ;  several  times  I  came 
upo'n  them  together  evidently  swapping 
stories  and  both  laughing  heartily. 

He  made  a  pleasant  smiling  figure 
later  in  the  reviewing  stand  as  the 
boys  marched  past,  and  he  ignored  the 
scowl  that  would  now  and  then  cross 
tho  face  of  General  Pershing  when  a 
passing  soldier — and  once  an  officer — 
was  out  of  step.  The  speech  he  made 
them  was  so  obviously  heartfelt  that  the 
men  cheered  him  as  wildly  as  had  the 
Parisian  populace.  I  heard  the  Presi- 
dent express  a  wish  to  take  dinner  in 
the  great  mess  hall  with  the  dough- 
boys, but  for  some  reason  his  request 
was  overlooked.  Jle  dined  at  the  head- 
quarters mansion. 

Before  the  Presidential  party  sat 
down  I  requested  Admiral  Grayson  to 
ask  the  President  if  it  would  be  all  right 
to  take  a  flash  sometime  during  the 
dinner.  I  wouldn't  chance  it  without 
permission,  for  of  all  forms  of  photo- 
graphing the  flashlight  was  most  ab- 
horrent to  him.  I  was  highly  pleased 
when  I  received  word  from  Admiral 
Grayson  that  it  would  be  0.  K. 

But  as  I  was  getting  my  camera 
ready,  two  or  three  Army  officers  far 
above  me  in  rank  asked  me  if  I  were 
attached  to  G-2.  Another  wanted  to 
know  if  I  had  General  Pershing's  per- 
mission. I  went  ahead  busily  giving 
only  one  answer:  "I  have  permission — 
I  have  permission." 

I  nearly  crumpled,  though,  after  I 
had  called  loudly  to  the  guests  to  look 
my  way.  The  black  look  I  was  getting 
from  Pershing  shot  through  me  like  an 
acetylene  flame.  I  tried  to  catch  the 
President's  eye,  as  I  was  now  getting 
accustomed  to  do,  for  if  I  could  and  he 
smiled  I  knew  that  would  be  my  signal 
to  go  ahead.  Failing  that,  however, 
on  this  occasion,  and  trusting  all  to 
Admiral  Grayson,  I  bapged  the  flash. 
Officers  were  standing  around  me  hor- 
rified as  the  room  filled  with  acrid 
smoke.  Others  were  glaring  from  the 
table.  But  President  Wilson  began 
laughing  heartily,  and  what  could 
Pershing  do  but  laugh — though  stage- 
laughter  I  fear  it  was.  Nevertheless  a 
colonel  stepped  up  and  said,  "You  are 
under  arrest.  Go  to  your  quarters."  I 
did,  obediently  enough,  but  if  they  had 
tried  to  strip  me  of  my  camera  or  take 
away  the  plate  I  had  made — well,  that 
would  have  been  something  else  again. 
I  went  to  my  quarters — a  seat  in  the 
presidential  train.  Not,  however,  until 
after  I  had  seen  Admiral  Grayson.  He 
smiled. 

"Well,  Jackson,"  he  said,  "I  think 
you've  got  all  the  pictures  necessary  for 
today.  Suppose  you  go  to  quarters  and 
I'll  see  what's  to  be  done  about  the  mat- 
ter of  that  arrest."  I  gave  the  Admiral 
quick  obedience.  I  had  no  mind  to  get 
in  bad  with  G.  H.  Q. — not  if  I  hoped 
to  hold  this  wonderfully  interesting  job. 
The  presidential  special  left  Chaumont 


"I'm  a  vain  old  man,"  said  Marshal 
Joffre,  begging  Captain  Jackson  not  to 
let  his  stomach  show  too  prominently. 
The  result  pleased  him  immensely 


Christmas  night.  Admiral  Grayson 
never  told  me  what  he  had  done  about 
my  arrest,  but  whatever  it  was,  it  was 
effective.  I  never  heard  another  thing 
of  it. 

I  think  my  readers  will  be  interested 
in  a  few  close-ups  of  the  President's 
English  trip. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  world- 
famous  attack  on  Buckingham  Palace. 
It  is  not  world  famous  in  the  sense 
that  the  world  knows  anything  about 
it.  But  the  storming  of  Buckingham 
Palace  has  an  inside  celebrity  with  the 
newspaper  and  camera  men  of  all  na- 
tions. After  getting  general  views  of 
the  pageantry  and  splendid  demonstra- 
tion offered  President  Wilson  and  his 
royal  escort,  I  then,  in  common  with  all 
the  other  foreign  reporters  and  picture 
makers,  acting  under  instructions  re- 
ceived at  Victoria  station,  looked  up 
an  English  nobleman  whose  name  has 
slipped  my  memory  who  was  to  take 
charge  of  us  .and  secure  us  admission 
to  the  palace  grounds  through  a  special 
side  entrance.  This  proved  to  be  a 
grilled  bronze  gate.  A  blue  and  white 
uniformed  servant  stood  there,  and  his 
lordship  told  him  to  open  the  way.  The 
man  approached  as  if  to  do  so,  then 
stared  confusedly  at  the  other  side  of 
the  gate,  then  all  around  his  feet,  and 
said:  "I  am  awfully  sorry,  sir,  but  the 
key  is  missing." 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean?" 
demanded  our  custodian.  "Missing? 
Open  the  gate  instantly!  It  is  arranged 
for  these  gentlemen  to  pass  in  this  way. 
Their  credentials  have  all  been  examined 
and  passed  upon  by  ;  le." 

The  man  dashed  away  only  to  return 
and  say:  "It  can't  be  found  anywhere 
— the  key.  I  apologize,  my  lord,  but 
the  key  appears  to  have  been  hopelessly 
mislaid." 

Talk  about  your  angry  mob  scenes! 
We  were  crowding  all  around  on  the 
outside  growling  and  snarling  and 
swearing,  for  we  could  tell  by  the  on- 
ward sweep  of  the  cheering  that  King 


George,  President  Wilson,  the  Queen 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  at  that  very  mo- 
ment approaching  the  main  entrance  to 
the  palace  grounds. 

"By  George,  you  chaps,  this  is  alto- 
gether too  bad,"  said  his  lordship.  "I'm 
sure  I — " 

"Let's  force  the  damned  gate!"  yelled 
an  American  reporter. 

"By  all  means,"  the  English  aristo- 
crat heartily  agreed,  "if  you  can." 

We  did  all  right.  There  were  fully 
fifty  of  us,  and  we  assembled  in  foot- 
ball formation,  made  one  grand  rush  at 
the  gate,  flung  ourselves  on  it  with  yells 
and  grunts  and  smashed  it  off  its 
hinges.  We  whirled  in,  and  I  remember 
stumbling  over  the  bronze  knob  of  the 
gate  and  stopping  to  grab  it  by  way  of 
a  souvenir.  But  somebody  yelled  to  me 
to  put  it  down,  and  not  knowing  but 
what  it  might  be,  if  not  the  king  himself, 
at  least  one  of  the  princes,  I  dropped  it 
like  a  hot  potato  and  carried  on. 

When  we  got  to  the  courtyard  of  the 
palace  grounds  we  received  instruc- 
tions as  to  just  where  we  were  to  stand. 
Despite  the  bronze  gate  we  were  in 
time — just.  The  royal  carriages,  each 
drawn  by  four  sleek  and  beautiful 
horses  splendidly  caparisoned,  swung 
up  just  as  we  took  our  places,  I  ran 
out  in  the  center  of  the  driveway  and 
snapped  their  approach.  A  brilliantly 
uniformed  officer  made  a  gesture  of 
indignation  at  this  and  called  to  our 
aristocratic  custodian  to  stop  me  and 
other  camera  men  who  had  broken  from 
their  assigned  places,  scurrying  in  all 
directions  seeking  to  play  their  lenses 
to  best  advantage.  His  lordship  re- 
plied to  the  officer  with  a  gesture  of 
despair : 

"I  can't,"  he  cried,  "do  a  thing 
with  the  Yankees.  They  are  beyond 
me." 

I  got  dandy  snaps  of  the  arrival  and 
later  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
the  royal  party  reviewing  the  King's 
Military  Guard.  During  the  review  the 
President  and  King  gave  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  soldiers,  but  the  Queen  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  talked  busily  and,  very 
womanlike,  it  was  to  be  observed  that 
each  was  taking  swift  and  appreciative 
notation  of  the  other's  hat,  gown,  furs 
and  general  attire. 

Then  all  the  principals  disappeared 
inside  the  palace,  and  while  we  hovered 
outside  wondering  at  what  next  to  turn 
our  attention,  our  lord  rejoined  us,  his 
former  exasperation  all  gone.  He  was 
cheerily  smiling  again.  He  said  that 
the  King  and  Queen  hoped  the  cor- 
respondents "would  do  them  the  honor 
of  allowing  themselves  to  be  received" 
— that's  just  the  way  he  put  it — and 
this  proposal  got  our  unanimous  con- 
sent. We  lined  up.  I  was  the  sixth 
man.  There  was  a  five-minute  wait 
for  their  Majesties  during  which  I  won- 
dered a  bit  whether  the  King  knew  we'd 
broken  his  gate.  The  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  about  as  fine-looking  and  up- 
standing an  elderly  gentleman  as  ever 
was,  called  us  forward  and  did  the  in- 
troducing, first  to  the  King,  then  to  the 
Queen.  Some  of  the  foreign  corres- 
pondents were  pat  in  their  knowledge 
of  just  how  you  bent  over  the  hand  of 
a  King  and  dropped  a  knee  to  a  Queen. 
But  we  Americans  were  either  too  patri- 
otic or  too  stage-frightened — fifty-fifty 
of  each — to  try  out  the  genuflections. 
We  just  shook  hands  Yankee  fashion 
with  George  and  Mary,  and  neither  of 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Keeping  Step  with  the  Legion 


R  U  in  Arrears? 


BEFORE  the  old  year  has  finally 
been  bumped  off  and  the  new  year 
comes  snaking  along  for  a  bigger  Le- 
gion than  ever  before,  we're  going  to 
hand  you  fellows  one  piece  of  infor- 
mation. It  has  to  do  with  the  chaps 
who  are  slow  in  paying  their  dues. 
Somebody  asked  us  recently  what  was 
done  to  delinquent  members,  and  for 
that  reason  we  are  printing  what  the 
new  National  By-Laws  of  the  Legion 
have  to  say  about  the  subject: 

Members  in  arrears  four  months  in  the 
payment  of  dues  shall  be  classed  as  delin- 
quent, and  six  months  arrearage  shall  au- 
tomatically impose  suspension  from  all 
priTileges.  Payment  of  all  back  dues  within 
the  year,  together  with  all  additional  levies 
for  that  year,  shall  permit  of  reinstate- 
ment to  active  membership.  A  member  de- 
linquent one  year  or  more  shall  only  be 
reinstated  upon  vote  of  the  post  and  pay- 
ment of  all  amounts  due  by  him  to  The 
American  Legion. 

Digest  that  carefully,  please.  It 
may  save  some  of  your  post's  delin- 
quents a  lot  of  money.  . 


The  Card  Season  Opens 

WE  don't  see  much  of  the  Circula- 
tion Manager  these  days;  his 
busy  season  is  getting  under  way. 
Cards  for  1923  subscriptions  to  the 
Weekly  are  beginning  to  pour  in.  But 
he  did  tear  himself  away  from  his  du- 
ties long  enough  to  drop  in  an^  sug- 
gest that  we  put  forcibly  before  you 
fellows  the  importance  of  filling  out 
your  subscription  cards  carefully.  He 
doesn't  want  you  to  miss  any  of  your 
1923  copies. 

The  system  of  having  each  Legion- 
naire mail  in  his  own  subscription  card 
to  the  Weekly  worked  fine  this  year — 
where  the  subscription  cards  were  made 
out  correctly.  In  the  bunch  of  1923  cards 
which  have  arrived  thus  far,  the  C.  M. 
reports  the  following  omissions:  Some 
of  the  cards  fail  to  show  the  individ- 
ual's address,  which  is  vital,  and  some 
of  the  cards  fail  to  give  the  name,  num- 
ber and  location  of  the  member's  post. 
Spaces  are  provided  on  the  cards  for 
this  information.  In  the  case  of  a  new 
member,  this  data  is  essential.  In  the 
case  of  a  renewal  it  is  just  as  important 
to  facilitate  the  mailing  list  turnover 
for  1923.  So  be  sure  your  card  is  filled 
in  fully  before  you  drop  it  into  the  mail. 

One  more  item.  The  C.  M.  doesn't 
claim  you  all  write  as  poorly  as  he  does 
— the  only  time  we  can  read  his  hand- 
writing is  when  he  prints — but  he  is 
asking  that  you  either  typewrite  or 
print  your  name  and  address  on  the 
cards.  When  thousands  of  cards  come 
in  in  each  mail  much  time  can't  be 
spent  in  studying  the  peculiarities  of 
each  man's  writing,  and  sometimes  mis- 
takes occur. 

That's  all  he  had  to  say  this  time,  but 
no  doubt  he  will  be  in  soon  again  with 
other  suggestions — ^we  know  what  to 
expect. 


A  Perennial 


POST  commanders  come  and  go,  but 
the  publicity  hounds  go  on  forever. 
As,  for  instance,  the  chief  of  the  Em- 
blem Division  at  National  Headquar- 
ters. He  has  discovered  something 
about  past  commanders — namely,  to 
wit,  etc.,  that  they  are  never  has-beens. 
Also,  that  they  rank  high  with  their 
posts.  His  latest  conversation  with  us 
started  over  a  letter  from  Harold 
Mason  Post  of  Sioux  Falls,  South  Da- 
kota, which  said: 

Please  ship  by  mail,  C.  0.  D.,  as  soon  as 
possible  three  past  commanders'  cere- 
monial badges,  14-K.  We  desire  to  present 
one  of  these  badges  to  the  present  post 
commander,  whose  term  of  office  expires 
Dcember  5th.  The  other  two  badges  are 
desired  for  the  first  two  commanders  of  this 
post. 

And  the  Legion's  ovm  Mr.  Tiffany 
added : 

Be  sure  and  mention  that  past  com- 
manders' rings  are  also  valuable  gifts. 
Wherever  a  past  commander  climbs 
into  one  of  these  rings,  no  other  past 
commander  will  be  without  one.  It's  a 
heavy  he-man  ring,  as  masculine-look- 
ing as  a  45-calibre  briar  pipe.  And 
don't  forget  to  say  that  Houston  Post 
of  Philadelphia  has  asked  prices  on  six 
hundred  buttons,  and  plans  to  give  one 
to  each  member  who  pays  his  1923  dues 
before  1923,  as  well  as  to  all  new  mem- 
bers. 

The  Director  of  the  Film  Service 
bumped  into  the  departing  Mr.  Tiffany 
in  the  doorway  and  apologized. 

"Just  wanted  to  let  you  know,"  he 
said,  "that  we  supplied  ten  sets  of  the 
film,  'Flashes  of  Action,'  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Kansas  for  use  in  the  cam- 
paign for  the  enactment  of  the  ad- 
justed compensation  bill  by  vote  of  the 
people.  Well,  look  at  the  vote — almost 
three  to  one  in  favor!  Our  films  were 
shown  in  150  different  towns  and  cities 
to  more  than  100,000  people.  Some 
places  they  had  to  show  the  pictures 
three  or  four  times  in  one  evening  to 
take  care  of  the  crowds.  Legion  speak- 
ers gave  the  arguments  for  the  bill 
during  the  shows.  Remind  everybody 
that  'Flashes  of  Action'  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  getting  any  message  to 
the  public." 


The  Beam  in  Your  Eye 

"T  NOTE,"  writes  a  hardy  Legion- 
1  naire  from  Missouri,  "that  the 
New  Orleans  Convention  adopted  a  res- 
olution asking  the  Government  to  keep 
all  our  war  records  in  a  safe  place. 
(So  did  the  Kansas  City  Conventiorf. ) 

"What  I  want  to  know  is:  Has  every 
Legion  post  taken  all  the  precautions 
the  Government  is  asked  to  take?" 

Our  friend  from  Missouri  raises  an 
interesting  point.  He  wants  to  be 
shown,  if  posts  are  keeping  their  own 
records  in  safe  places.  And  he  sug- 
gests that  a  fireproof  safe  is  none  too 
good  to  hold  a  post's  membership  ac- 
counts and  other  documents,  and  that 
the  average  post  has  certain  articles 
that  should  be  kept  in  strong  boxes — 
things  like  valuable  emblems  and  lost 
discharges  that  have  been  found. 


Legion  PubHcations 


DOES  your  post  own  its  own  news- 
paper? Or  your  county  council? 
If  it  does,  perhaps  it  has  overlooked  a 
bet  or  two  in  getting  advertising,  or  in 
some  other  means  of  raising  money,  or 
in  printing.  We're  here  now  to  an- 
nounce that  Claude  A.  Brown,  adjutant 
for  the  Department  of  Arkansas  (the 
department  that  made  the  second  great- 
est proportionate  gain  in  membership 
last  year),  and  editor  of  the  Arkansas 
Legionnaire,  has  prepared  a  simple 
manual  for  Legion  publications  which 
may  be  useful  to  your  post.  It  tells 
about,  mailing  privileges,,  circulation, 
advertising,  advertising  rates,  printing, 
news,  policy  and  a  number  of  other 
things.  We  have  several  copies  of  it 
here,  and  are  willing  to  give  them  out 
if  your  post  wants  one.  Just  write 
the  Step  Keeper,  care  of  the  Weekly. 


Adopted  Ahead  of  Us 

A NUMBER  of  posts  have  written  in 
to  inform  us  that  the  item  we  car- 
ried on  this  page  recently  under  the 
head  "Another  Outfit's  Idea"  was  old 
stuff.  Among  these  correspondents  was 
Harold  D.  Weber,  chairman  of  the  pub- 
licity committee  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Post.  He  says  his  post  has  been  hold- 
ing weekly  luncheons  and  they've  gone 
over  big.  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
his  post  does: 

Our  luncheons  are  held  downtown,  in  a 
convenient  cafe,  and  a  private  room  is  set 
aside  for  us.  We  have  a  piano  in  the  room 
and  home-talent  vaudeville  is  often  on  the 
program.  We  make  announcements  of  post 
or  community  interest,  and  have  prominent 
speakers  or  give*  an  amusing  program  of 
some  other  kind.  Matters  of  policy  com- 
ing before  the  luncheon  committee  are  re- 
ferred to  the  post  for  final  action.  A  sub- 
committee of  three  provides  the  entertain- 
ment for  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  new  sub-committee  is  chosen.  At  a  recent 
luncheon  members  were  present  from  five 
neighboring  posts. 
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Seven 
Days  in 
December 

Winfield  J.  Brown  Post  of  Paris, 
Texas,  began  advertising  Na- 
tional Education  Week  early. 
This  little  old  red  schoolhouse 
was  part  of  the  post's  Armistice 
Day  Parade — advance  notice  of 
what  was  to  come 


The  Legion  in  Denver 
showed  these  two 
floats  in  a  parade  the 
day  before  education 
week  began 


tainly  gone  over  the  top 
and  more  than  reached 
their  objective. 

"I  am  speaking  •not 
for  myself,  but  as  the 
representative  of  pub- 
lic education  in  behalf 
of  all  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  so  much 
helped,  and  in  behalf  of 
school  officials  and  pa- 
trons everywhere." 

Does  that  tell  the 
story?  If  it  does  not, 
the  Weekly  could  quote 
from  exactly  ten 
pounds  of  newspaper 
clippings  that  have 
slipped  into  the  office 
casually  from  hundreds 
of  towns  and  cities  of 
the  country,  detailing 


work  the  Legion  has 
done  to  help  education. 
These  clippings  all  narrate  concrete  in- 
stances of  Legion  labor  to  further  the 
interests  of  education  during  the  week 
of  December  3,  1922. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  the 
eleven  thousand  posts  of  The  American 
Legion  to  tell  what  just  a  few  did, 
when  it  seems  as  if  every  post  took  part 
in  observance  of  the  week.  However,  it 
is  not  unfair  to  give  just  one  Legion 
opinion  of  the  week.  Therefore  we 
quote  Mr.  Powell: 

"American  Education  V/eek,  Decem- 
ber 3  to  9,  1922,  which  was  inaugurated 
by  the  National  Americanism  Commis- 
sion of  The  American  Legion  last  year, 
was  the  greatest  campaign  of  this  na- 
ture ever  conducted  in  our  land.  Our 
reports  not  only  show  that  many  of  the 
things  we  set  out  to  do  were  accom- 
plished, but  that  it  has  had  a  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public  in  certain  localities  toward  bring- 
ing about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
educational  needs  of  their  communities." 


WHEN  a  man  does  anything 
worth  while  the  world  ought 
to  hear  about  it.  But  if  the 
man  starts  telling  the  world, 
sometimes  the  world  turns  on  him,  ac- 
cuses him  of  immodesty,  and  generally 
becomes  disagreeable.  There  is  reason 
on  that  account  to  let  some  other  per- 
son have  a  good  share  in  the  telling. 

The  American  Legion,  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  put  over 
the  1922  National  Education  Week. 
But  modesty,  perhaps,  would  dictate 
that  the  story  of  the  Legion's  part  in 
the  week  be  told  by  some  representative 
of  one  of  the  co-operating  organiza- 
tions. Let  us  then  call  upon  Dr.  John 
J.  Tigert,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Said  he,  in  a  recent  let- 
ter to  Garland  W.  Powell,  National  Di- 
rector of  the  Legion's  National  Amer- 
icanism Commission: 

"You  speak  of  the  gratifying  results 
of  our  effort  in  behalf  of  education.  I 


wish  to  say  that  you  are  the  one  who 
is  to  be  congratulated,  or  rather  The 
American  Legion,  which  you  so  ably 
represent.  The  fact  that  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation and  the  educators  have  taken 
a  part  is  only  natural,  because  this  is 
our  bread  and  meat,  but  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  done  a  great,  big,  un- 
selfish, constructive  thing,  which  will  do 
them  no  good,  but  which  will  bring  ben- 
efit to  the  boys  and  girls,  and  therefore 
to  America,  which  can  never  be  meas- 
ured. 

"I  have  been  through  a  great  many 
States  and  the  movement  is  intense 
everywhere.  Many  thousands  of 
speeches  are  being  made;  countless  edi- 
torials have  been  written;  every  motion 
picture  house  seems  to  have  something 
in  it;  the  radio  is  being  used,  and  every- 
body is  talking  education.  My  hat  is 
off  to  the  National  Commander,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Americanism  Commission, 
and  the  whole  Legion,   They  have  cer- 
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them,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  seemed 
to  feel  the  least 
bit  slighted. 

The  combina- 
tion of  camera 
and  uniform 
about  me  sur- 
prised  King 
George  some- 
what, and  he 
asked  me  what 
my  status  was. 
When  I  told  him 
I  was  official  pho- 
tographer with 
the  presidential 
party  he  gave  me 
a  somewhat  lon- 
ger handshake 
than  he  had  rr>y 
predecessors.  His 
manner  was 
pleasant,  frank, 
and  easy,  and  I 
passed  along  to 
the  Queen  with 
his  words  of 
wishes  "for  the 
best  of  good  for- 
tune" in  my  ears. 
The  Queen  and  I 
didn't  engage  in 
CO  n  ve  r  sat  i  o  n 
— just  a  cordial 


The  presidential  party  inspecting  a  big-gun  emplacement  in  the  Soissons- 
Chateau-Thierry  area.   From  left  to  right.  Secret  Service  Joe  Murphy; 
Miss  Benham,  Mrs.  Wilson's  secretary;  Rear  Admiral  Grayson,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  the  President,  and  an  impromptu  doughboy  guide 


handshake  and  a  nod  of  the  head  from 
me  and  a  smile  from  her  in  return. 

But  Connaught — the  Duke — after- 
ward drew  me  aside. 

"When  you  came  along,"  he  said,  "I 
was  quite  sure  I  recognized  you.  Aren't 
you  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
who  cornered  me  on  the  street  in  New 
York  on  my  last  visit  there  and  made 
me  stand  to  be  photographed?"  His 
memory  was  excellent.  But  I  was  glad 
to  see  he  wasn't  holding  it  against  me, 
for  he  was  smiling  cordially.  I  said, 
"Yes,  sir,  I  was  one  of  them." 

"And  a  very  active  one  of  them,"  he 
said.  "I  remember  you  very  well  indeed. 
Well,  I  hope  to  return  to  America,"  said 
the  handsome  old  Duke,  "and  I  shan't 
mind  if  you  corner  me  again." 

So  we  shook  hands  on  it,  the  Duke 
and  I. 

At  Carlisle,  the  birthplace  of  the 
President's  mother,  we  were  welcomed 
by  Lord  Mayor  Carr  and  the  whole 
town.  And — not  so  good — a  downpour 
of  rain.  But  I  made  some  good  pictures 
later  in  the  day,  including  one  especially 
interesting  feature  at  the  Crown  Hotel, 
where  the  President  held  a  public  re- 
ception. 

Here  a  little  palsied  man,  ninety 
years  old,  but  with  bright,  sharp  blue 
eyes,  was  brought  forward  and  intro- 
duced as  the  orJy  surviving  member  of 
the  Sunday  School  class  conducted 
eighty  years  before  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Woodrow,  the  President's 
grandfather. 

"Do  you  remember  him?"  asked  the 
President. 

"I  do,  but  only  faintly,  sir,"  said  lit- 
tle Mr.  Watson.  "  'Twas  very,  very 
long  ago  and  I  was  very  small,  but  I 
do  remember  your  granddaddy,  Mr. 
President." 

Here,  for  the  first  and  only  time  on 


our  trip,  President  Wilson  took  the  ini- 
tiative in  the  matter  of  a  picture.  He 
sent  me  word  through  Joe  Murphy  of 
the  Secret  Service  that  he  would  like 
a  photograph  of  himself  and  Mr.  Wat- 
son to  give  the  old  man  as  a  souvenir. 
I  promptly  made  it.  But  then  Mr.  Wat- 
son leaned  confidentially  against  the 
President's  shoulder  and  said: 

"Please,  sir,  will  you  kindly  have  an- 
other picture  made?  I  closed  my  eyes 
when  that  flash  came.  It  will  not  be 
good  of  me.  And  I  am  so  anxious  that 
it  shall  be  good." 

Of  course,  when  you  see  the  flash 
there  isn't  a  chance  for  you  to  close 
your  eyes  in  time  to  beat  it.  The  Presi- 
dent, who  can  handle  a  camera  himself, 
knew  it.  But  he  laughed  a  ready  con- 
sent, sent  a  nod  in  my  direction  and 
I  banged  away  again.  This  time  Mr. 
Watson  was  quite  certain  he'd  kept 
his  eyes  open. 

It  was  deeply  interesting  labor  to 
observe  President  Wilson  in  a  pew  in 
the  little  Annetwell  Street  chapel  where 
from  1820  until  1835  his  grandfather 
had  preached  and  presided.  Such 
thoughts  as  came  to 'him  during  the 
services  made  his  face  grave  and  sol- 
emn. But  it  lightened  during  the  sing- 
ing of  the  hymns,  in  which  he  joined 
with  his  clear,  excellent  baritone. 
Secret  Service  Joe  Murphy  added  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  house  basso  and  I 
chorded  along  with  a  tenor  that  Gatti- 
Casazza  might  possibly  be  interested 
in. 

Back  to  Buckingham  palace  for  the 
President.  Next  morning  he  received 
an  early  call  from  King  George — just 
an  informal,  chummy  visit.  I  was  told 
that  the  king  was  surprised  to  come  on 
the  President  in  his  shirt-sleeves  indus- 
triously banging  his  veteran  typing 
machine. 


"Wouldn't  yuu 
like  a  typist  sent 
you?"  asked  King 
George. 

Mr.  Wilson 
laughed  and 
shook  his  head. 

"Fairly  speedy 
myself,  thank 
you.  And  this 
old  machine  and 
I  know  each  other 
so  well." 

Every  person 
in  the  presiden- 
tial retinue,  in- 
cluding attend- 
ants, received 
gifts  from  the 
King  and  Queen 
on  departure. 
And  the  recipient 
most  glorified  by 
this  attention  was 
Susie,  Mrs.  Wil- 
son's colored 
maid.  She  had 
attracted  the 
Queen's  fancy 
and  was  given  a 
diamond  brooch. 
From  that  mo- 
ment it  was  to  be 
observed  that 
Susie's  demeanor 
became  skylofty.  She  didn't  accom- 
pany Mrs.  Wilson  on  the  second 
European  trip,  and  I  was  told  it  was 
because  it  had  been  found  quite  impos- 
sible to  bring  Susie  down  out  of  the 
clouds. 

I  have  a  particular  memory  of  Susie 
myself.  When  the  presidential  party 
was  leaving  Paris  to  sail  back  to 
America  the  first  time  Susie  suddenly 
confessed  to  Mrs.  Wilson  that  she  had 
forgotten  to  pack  a  certain  waist  of 
her  mistress's.  We  had  arrived  on  the 
special  train,  and  the  waist  had  been 
left  at  the  Paris  "White  House."  Mrs. 
Wilson  said  she  couldn't  leave  that  par- 
ticular garment  behind.  Susie  turned 
for  aid  to  Brooks,  the  President's  col- 
ored valet.  In  turn  Brooks  came  to  me 
for  aid.  I  went  over  to  the  car  in 
which  I  had  arrived  and  sent  the  chauf- 
feur on  his  way  back  to  the  Murat  man- 
sion for  Mrs.  Wilson's  waist. 

Meanwhile  the  President,  mystified  at 
the  delay  in  boarding  the  train,  began 
to  ask  questions.  Susie's  delinquency 
was  reported  to  him,  and  he  was  told 
I  was  engineering  the  retrieval  of  the 
garment.  It  amused  him,  but  he  over- 
ruled Mrs.  Wilson  and  sent  Brooks  to 
tell  me  to  come  aboard  the  train,  be- 
cause the  precious  waist  was  to  be 
abandoned. 

And  then  to  Rome.  Paris  had 
screamed  its  welcome  to  the  President, 
London  had  roared  it,  but  Rome  went 
simply  wild.  As  in  England,  the  King 
and  Queen  were  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion to  meet  the  President  and  his  lady. 
There  was  a  shed  over  the  station  to 
hamper  photography.  But  I  set  up  my 
tripod  in  the  way  of  the  advance  of  the 
royal  and  presidential  party  which  I 
was  ready  to  halt  for  a  time  exposure 
or  to  let  go  a  flash.  But  when  the 
King  and  the  President  got  within  fif- 
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teen  feet  of  me,  His  Majesty  suddenly 
took  notice.  He  frowned,  he  glared,  he 
waved  angrily  for  me  to  get  out  of 
the  way.  Believe  me,  I  did  that  little 
thing  impulsively,  and  as  I  jumped 
aside  with  camera  and  tripod  under  my 
arm  the  President  caught  my  eye  and 
laughed.  But  very  good-naturedly.  He 
had  grown  calloused  to  the  click  of  my 
shutter  and  the  bang  of  my  flashes.  He 
liked  the  uniform  on  my  back  and,  by 
this  time,  me  too.  He  told  several  per- 
sons so — persons  very  close  to  him — I'm 
proud  to  say. 

The  adulation  of  the  President  in 
Italy  as  it  came  under  my  direct  obser- 
vation was  so  great  that  at  times  it  took 
on  a  religious  fervor.  I  saw  a  man 
kneeling  in  the  street  yet  striving  to 
hold  a  crucifix  in  sight  above  the  crowd. 
He  was  shouting,  and  the  translation  of 
his  cry  was:  "May  Christ's  blessing  be 
upon  you,  President  Wilson,  for  saving 
our  country!"  Pictures  of  the  Presi- 
dent were  to  be  seen  on  countless  bal- 
conies with  groups  of  old  men  and 
women  kneeling  under  them,  kissing 
their  crucifixes  and  holding  the  sacred 
symbols  toward  the  President  as  he 
passed. 

Don't  think  I  hold  anything  against 
the  King  of  Italy  because  he  chased  me 
out  of  the  way  at  the  railroad  station 
when  the  President  arrived.  He  amply 
squared  himself  with  me  on  the  de- 
parture of  our  party  from  Rome. 

I  was  laying  for  the  presidential-royal 
party  in  the  reception  room  at  the  rail- 
road station  through  which  it  would 
have  to  pass  to  board  the  special.  I 
had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  for  a 
group  picture  of  their  Majesties  and 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  I  felt  I 
must  get  it.  But  when  I  had  set  my 
camera  up  I  had  to  promise  the  Secret 
Service  men  I  would  not  flash  unless  I 
got  permission  through  some  source 
from  the  King  or  the  President.  Time 
was  too  short,  however,  to  dandle  with 
red  tape.  There  was  no  Admiral  Gray- 
son in  sight,  either,  to  help  me  out. 
In  fact,  in  less  than  a  minute  King 
and  Queen,  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
came  through  the  doorway.  I  whipped 
off  my  cap  and  stepped  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent asking  if  they  would  kindly  pose. 
To  my  pleased  surprise.  King  Emanuel, 
with  a  gracious  smile,  took  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  He  called  the 
ladies  accompanying  the  Queen  into  the 
group,  and  obediently,  cheerfully  fol- 
lowed my  instructions  thereafter.  I 
banged  my  flash  and  profoundly  bowed 
his  Majesty  my  thanks. 

My  next  most  interesting  photograph 
was  taken  in  the  Murat  mansion,  where 
the  President  lived  while  in  Paris.  It 
was  on  the  afternoon  of  January  18, 
1919,  when  Mrs.  Wilson  gave  a  tea 
party  to  the  doughboys  on  guard  duty 
around  the  place,  American  telephone 
girls  on  duty  at  the  White  House  being 
— oh,  so  pretty,  wholesome  and  good  to 
see! — the  other  guests. 

When  I  set  up  my  box  the  President 
called  me  to  him.  He  suggested  that  I 
take  the  picture  from  an  elevation. 

"I  want  to  get  recognizfable  portraits 
of  all  the  boys  and  girls  into  the  pic- 
ture if  possible,"  he  said.  "They'll  like 
it." 

A  fine  mahogany  table  was  brought. 
I  hate  to  think  what  I  did  to  it  climb- 
ing on  top  of  it  in  my  hobnails.  News- 
papers were  spread  over  it,  but  much 
good  that  did.  The  table  was  shaky, 
but  I  balanced  effectively,  shot  the  flash 


and  came  away  with  a  splendidly  clear 
picture. 

"Good  work!"  said  President  Wilson, 
laughing.  "I  expected  you  to  fall  off 
every  second." 

The  instructions  he  had  given  about 
elevating  my  camera  in  order  to  take 
in  the  faces  of  the  entire  party  gave  me 
a  pointer  I  always  carefully  followed 
thereafter  in  photographing  the  Presi- 
dent. It  displeased  him  to  be  marked 
as  the  bull's  eye  in  every  photograph. 
He  realized,  of  course,  the  public  in- 
terest in  his  movements  and  had 
schooled  himself  to  a  full  willingness  to 
gratify  it,  but  his  position  was  that 
the  environments  of  his  journey,  both 
scenes  and  people,  would  be  what  made 
the  photographs  valuable  for  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future.  This  I  knew  was 
what  he  definitely  wanted,  and  he  al- 
ways expressed  gratification  when  such 
results  were  obtained. 

The  President's  Second  Trip 

THE  greatest  events  of  his  two  jour- 
neys occurred  on  the  President's 
second  trip  to  Europe.  Regarding  these  I 
have  close-ups  hitherto  untold — pictures 
to  go  with  most  of  them.  On  March  23d 
Secret  Service  Joe  Murphy  came  to 
my  room  at  the  Hotel  Crillon  with  word 
that  I  was  to  start  with  the  President 
next  day  on  a  motor  trip  to  the  battle- 
fields. The  President,  Mrs.  Wilson,  her 
secretary.  Miss  Benham,  and  Admiral 
Grayson  were  in  the  car  ahead,  and  I 
was  in  a  second  car  with  the  Secret 
Service  men.  Chateau-Thierry  came 
first.  The  inhabitants  recognized  the 
President,  but  were  still  so  subdued  in 
spirit  they  did  not  cheer — just  lifted 
their  hats  respectfully.  Officers  were 
there  to  point  everything  out  to  the 
President,  and  his  interest  was  intense. 
Then  we  went  to  Soissons  and  lunched 
in  all  that  was  left  of  an  old  French 
inn — just  one  room  fit  for  occupancy. 
There  was  a  long,  heavy  old  table  at 
which  we  all  sat.  I  acted  as  chef — that 
is,  I  lugged  in  the  big  lunch  basket 
brought  from  Paris  and  with  Miss  Ben- 
ham  passed  plates,  napkins  and  food 
around,  assisted  from  time  to  time  by 
Secret  Service  Joe.  A  crowd  of  women, 
children,  men  and  French  soldiers 
guarding  the  ruins  clustered  about. 

As  if  to  lend  the  right  atmosphere  to 
these  stories  there  came  a  big  explo- 
sion— or  rather  a  series  of  them.  They 
roared  with  force  sufficient  to  rattle  the 
plaster  on  the  walls  of  the  room  and 
start  some  of  it  falling.  The  French- 
women seized  their  babies  and  ran. 

"I  wonder  what  that  can  be,  Jack- 
son?" said  the  President. 

"I  think,  sir,"  I  answered,  "that 
French  soldiers  have  found  some  duds 
and  are  probably  exploding  them  to 
make  them  harmless." 

French  officers  came  up  with  explana- 
tions that  German  prisoners  had,  on 
orders,  set  off  an  ammunition  dump. 
They  said  there  would  be  several  more 
dumps  destroyed  but  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  safe  for  us  to  proceed  along 
the  road  marked  for  our  journey. 

Not  so  safe  as  they  thought.  About 
two  hundred  yards  along  the  road  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  actu- 
ally under  shrapnel  fire.  To  be  sure, 
the  stuff  was  being  exploded  at  con- 
siderable distance  and  the  shrapnel  fall- 
ing into  the  road  was  spent,  but  it  was 
descending  from  a  great  height,  and 
to  have  been  struck  by  any  piece  of  size 
would  certainly  have  caused  serious 


injury.  It  rattled  on  the  roadway  on 
all  sides  of  the  President's  car. 

The  President  went  all  over  the  em- 
placement of  a  Big  Bertha  with  two 
American  doughboys  who  happened  to 
be  on  the  spot.  He  soon  had  them  so 
much  at  ease  that  they  were  telling  him 
funny  stories  of  Army  life  that  got 
him,  laughing  heartily.  One  of  the 
boys  finally  picked  up  a  small  camou- 
flage tree  that  had  been  left  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  the  President  readily 
consented  to  plant  it  where  the  dough- 
boys said  they  would  like  to  find  it  when 
in  after  years  they  might  return  to  go 
over  the  old  ground  and  stir  memories 
of  their  great  experience. 

At  Roye  at  four  that  afternoon  the 
President  nearly  lost  his  Secret  Service 
escort.  Gas  gave  out  of  our  car.  We 
had  sufficient  left  to  go  down  the  road 
to  a  French  gasoline  station  while  the 
President  waited,  but  we  could  find  no- 
body there  to  authorize  us  to  fill  our 
tank.  But  our  doughboy  chauffeur  dug 
a  hole  under  the  wire  fence  and  soon 
had  a  twenty-gallon  tank  of  gas  rolling 
out  of  the  wire  enclosure.  Just  then 
a  poilu  came  rushing  forward  from 
somewhere,  dancing  and  gesticulating 
with  indignation.  He  said  his  orders 
were  strictly  that  no  gas  could  leave  the 
place  until  a  second  supply  had  been 
brought  up  from  American  Headquar- 
ters. The  fact  that  we  were  touring 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
didn't  budge  him  a  jot. 

However,  our  doughboy  chauffeur,  in 
rough  French  but  with  smooth  intent, 
told  him  that  gasoline  wasn't  what  we 
were  after.  "All  we're  looking  for,"  he 
said,  "is  a  funnel!"  Ah,  that  was  dif- 
ferent! The  soldier  ran  off  to  find  us 
one,  but  before  ho  got  back  we  had 
poured  our  tank  full,  spilling  about  ten 
gallons,  I  guess,  in  our  hurry,  and  shot 
on  ahead.  Rough  stuff,  but  what  could 
we  do?  The  Secret  Service  men  must 
stay  with  the  President.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  people  of  Roye  had  got  so  thick 
around  the  President's  car  with  only 
two  Secret  Service  men  left  to  guard 
him  that  it  had  been  thought  best  to 
send  his  automobile  on  ahead.  Of 
course  nobody  told  the  President  of  that 
little  adventure  with  the  gas. 

On  April  5th  I  got  pleasantly  mixed 
up  with  another  king — Albert  of  Bel- 
gium. After  he  had  called  on  President 
Wilson  at  the  Paris  "White  House"  in 
United  States  Avenue,  I  went  to  his 
hotel  and  sent  in  my  card.  Albert  met 
me  in  the  corridor.  He  had  flown  to 
Paris.  What  I  wanted  was  to  photo- 
graph him  in  his  flying  togs  when  he 
departed.  None  knew  where  his  ma- 
chine was  hangared.  He  graciously  told 
me  he  was  leaving  Paris  by  airplane 
next  morning  and  where  the  machine 
was — a  flying  field  very  near  Paris — 
and  said  he  would  willingly  pose  for  me. 

Bright  and  early  I  was  there,  but  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ahead  of 
the  King  himself  in  flying  togs,  helmet 
in  hand,  the  wind  whipping  his  light 
brown  hair.  I  watched  him  as  he  in- 
spected his  plane  when  it  was  tooled  out 
of  its  hangar.  He  did  it  very  thoroughly 
and,  his  attendants  told  me,  very  under- 
standingly — he  had  expert  knowledge  of 
it.  He  posed  several  times  for  me,  but 
I  was  out  for  an  especially  good  por- 
trait and  looked  around  for  a  place 
which  would  afford  the  necessary  back- 
ground. I  discovered  it  in  an  old  barn 
about  fifty  yards  away. 

I  told  King  Albert  what  I  wanted  and 
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he  grinned.  "Certainly — no  trouble  at 
all."  He  bade  me  lead  the  way  and  we 
hied  us  back  of  the  barn. 

"Now,"  he  laughed,  "what  next?" 

I  stuck  him  against  the  wall  in  the 
most  effective  posture  and  snapped  him 
twice. 

"I'm  sure  they'll  be  good,"  he  said 
afterward,  shaking  hands  with  me,  "be- 
cause somehow  I  didn't  feel  as  if  I  were 
having  my  picture  taken  at  all.  Will 
you  send  me  one  of  them?" 

I  refused  to  send  him  one.  I  sent  him 
three  dozen. 

Of  the  best  and  most  important  pho- 
tographs I  obtained  as  photographer  of 
the  presidential  party  were  two  beauties 
of  the  Big  Four — Wilson,  Lloyd  George, 
Orlando  and  Clemenceau.  And  heaven 
bless  Lloyd  George  on  that  occasion! 
The  wonderful  little  Welshman  turned 
out  to  be  my  best  assistant. 

I  had  long  urged  Admiral  Grayson 
to  fix  things  for  me  with  the  President 
to  get  the  four  leading  statesmen  of  the 
world  grouped  in  a  photograph.  The 
official  photographers  of  all  the  Allies 
were  asking  for  it.  Admiral  Grayson 
finally  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  I  was  told  the  Big  Four  were 
to  hold  a  "little,  private  meeting"  at 
the  "White  House"  next  morning  and 
that  then,  if  all  consented,  I  should  get 
my  opportunity. 

I  went  there  accompanied  by  Lieut. 
Victor  Kubes,  a  moving  picture  opera- 
tor. But  it  was  up  to  me  to  do  the 
fixing.  He  was  my  entire  "unit"  on  the 
President's  second  European  journey, 
though  in  case  of  need  I  could  always 
call  on  the  Signal  Corps  for  assistance. 
I  was  admitted  to  the  Murat  mansion 
readily  enough,  but  with  some  hesita- 
tion by  the  guards  into  the  salon  where 
the  council  was  to  be  held.  It  was  empty. 
However,  as  I  was  surveying  the  room 
there  came  a  footfall  which  brought  me 
to  attention  with  a  snap.  For  I  had 
by  this  time  come  to  recognize  the 
President's  step. 

"Good  morning.  Captain,"  said  Mr. 
Wilson,  walking  over  to  a  table,  open- 
ing a  big  steel  box  and  delving  into 
the  papers  inside.  "What  are  you  after 
now?" 

"There  is  a  great  demand,  sir,  from 
all  countries  for  a  photograph  of  the 
Council  of  Four.  I  believe  Admiral 
Grayson  spoke  to  you  about  my  getting 
it  here  today." 

"All  right,"  he  smiled,  "I'll  try  and 
corral  them  for  you.  But  it  may  prove 
a  hard  thing  to  do." 

Fully  fifteen  minutes  passed  before 
Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau  and  Orlando 
arrived. 

"Ah,  good  morning.  Captain." 

That  greeting  came  from  Lloyd 
George.  He  remembered  me  clearly  be- 
cause the  first  time  I  came  to  his  notice 
he  had,  I'm  pretty  sure,  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing for  about  a  minute  that  I  might  be 
an  assassin.  On  my  way  to  Paris  from 
Saint  Germain  on  a  morning  a  week 
before  I  had  spied  the  Premier  taking 
a  walk  in  a  park.  His  motor  car  trailed 
him  while  he  exercised.  He  was  walk- 
ing dii-ectly  toward  me, a  British  civilian 
guard  a  little  behind  him.  I  told  my 
driver  to  stop.  I  particularly  wanted  a 
full  figure  portrait  of  the  great  little 
man.  Of  all  the  photographs  I'd  made 
of  him,  I  had  none  from  head  to  feet. 

My  car  did  not  stop  until  it  had  swept 
fifty  feet  past  the  Premier.  I  jumped 
out,  running  back  to  a  cross  road  where 
I  saw  his  auto  waiting.  Within  fifteen 
feet  I  turned  with  my  camera  adjusted. 
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Foolishly,  I  hadn't  up  to  this  time 
opened  my  mouth.  I  thought,  however, 
my  uniform  would  be  sufficient  intro- 
duction. But  the  Premier  frowned, 
looked  somewhat  startled  and  fell  back 
while  his  guard  stepped  swiftly  in  front 
of  him  and  began  to  draw  his  hand 
from  the  right  hand  side  pocket  of  his 
coat. 

"I  am  only  an  American  army  pho- 
tographer," I  hastened  to  say,  "an  Army 
photographer  accompanying  President 
Wilson.  I  haven't  anything  to  shoot 
worse  than  a  camera." 

I  said  this  more  to  the  guard  than  the 
Premier  who,  however,  burst  out  laugh- 
ing and  stepped  forward  voluntarily  to 
pose. 

Afterward  he  asked  to  examine  my 
camera  which,  he  said,  was  much  dif- 
ferent in  construction  from  British  cam- 
eras. 

I  was  glad  I  had  made  something  of 
a  lasting  impression  on  him  that  day, 
because  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him  on 
this  following  occasion  I  might  not  have 
got  any  pictures  of  the  Big  Four  at  all. 

President  Wilson  said  he  feared  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  light  in  the  room, 
but  I  think  he  did  so  because  M.  Clem- 
enceau  wasn't  taking  the  matter  very 
cheerfully.  The  latter  seemed  to  ex- 
press by  his  shaggy  brows  and  set  face 
that  he  didn't  care  for  the  interruption 
in  the  work  of  state. 

Lloyd  George  spoke  up,  however. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "I  think  the  cap- 


tain will  be  able  to  picture  us  all  right 
if  we  pose  for  him  for  a  time  exposure." 

"A  two  second  snap,  Mr.  President," 
I  urged,  "will  do  it  very  well." 

Orlando  was  smiling  as  well  as  the 
President  and  Lloyd  George,  so  Clem- 
enceau  made  no  demur  and  took  his  seat 
as  I  placed  the  four  chairs  in  a  row.  I 
made  two  pictures. 

Outside,  however,  was  Lieutenant 
Kubes  with  his  movie  camera — right 
outside  in  the*  rose  garden,  and  there 
was  a  ready  exit  from  the  room  through 
one  of  the  long  French  windows.  So  I 
made  a  little  speech. 

"Gentlemen,"  I  said,  "official  repre- 
sentatives of  all  your  countries  have 
been  requesting  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  arrange  for  several  photo- 
graphs of  you  together.  It  would  be  a 
great  favor  to  all  if  you  would  step 
outside — just  outside  this  window, 
where  I  have  a  moving  picture  operator 
stationed,  and  give  him  an  opportunity 
— just  a  few  seconds  of  your  time — to 
take  an  animated  photograph.  It  is 
asking  a  great  favor,  I  know,  but  the 
picture  will  be  very  valuable  to  the 
public." 

The  President  smiled  tolerantly  but 
half  doubtfully,  Lloyd  George  (bless 
him!)  jumped  from  his  chair  and 
said: 

"Why,  of  course,  by  all  means.  Cap- 
tain. Only  make  it  as  quickly  as  you 
can.  And  now,"  said  the  British 
Premier,    turning   laughingly   to  the 


President,  "what  do  you  know  about 
moving  picture  acting?" 

Mr.  Wilson  shook  his  head. 

"Captain  Jackson,"  said  Lloyd 
George,  "you  will  have  to  instruct  us." 

So  then  I  grouped  Lloyd  George  and 
Signor  Orlando  and  asked  them  at  the 
word  to  simulate  a  lively  conversation. 
The  Italian  Premier  was  smiling  and 
agreeable,  and  he  and  Lloyd  George 
got  right  into  the  thing,  as  the  photo- 
graph I  am  printing  here  will  show. 
The  President  was  willing  enough  and 
tried  to  start  a  talk  with  Clemenceau, 
but,  as  the  picture  further  shows,  the 
Tiger  went  dead  on  his  hands  and  stood 
squarefooted,  stock  still,  staring  at  the 
camera,  while  President  Wilson  looked 
over  at  the  histrionic  efforts  of  Lloyd 
George  and  Orlando  and  burst  into 
laughter. 

Next  day  I  went  after  Joffre.  The 
fine  old  Marshal  of  France  received  me 
in  his  quarters.  I  asked  him  for  a  bust 
picture. 

"Any  pose  from  the  chest  up,"  said 
Joffre.  "No  lower,  for  I  am  a  vain  old 
man  and  would  not  have  my  big  stom- 
ach show." 

When  I  returned  with  the  pictures 
later  he  was  so  pleased  with  them,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  his  stomach  did 
show  somewhat,  that,  without  request 
of  mine,  he  autographed  a  print  and 
handed  it  back  to  me  and  patted  my 
shoulder  as  I  bowed  my  way  out. 
{To  be  concluded) 


The  Ritual  That  Binds 


THE  fourth  American  Legion  con- 
vention, to  judge  from  accounts  of 
District  delegates  back  from  New 
Orleans,  was  an  affair  calculated  to 
shock  "nice"  people.  The  rough  old 
days  of  the  A.  E.  F.  were  revived  for  a 
week.  The  boys  were  glad  to  be  back 
among  scenes  of  olive  drab  again — 
among  crap  games  and  plain  talk. 

The  World  War  veteran  has  slipped 
back  into  civilian  life.  For  the  most 
part  he  is  glad  to  forget  the  days  of 
1918.  But  he  never  can  get  the  brand 
of  them  off  his  soul.  He  never  can  be 
quite  the  same  sort  of  man  as  those 
around  him.  He  never  can  have  the 
same  sort  of  sympathies,  the  same  sort 
of  affections,  the  sam^sort  of  fears,  the 
same  sort  of  triumphs.  He  never  can 
find  full  understanding  except  among 
his  own — the  comrades  of  camp  and  bil- 
let. 

He  may  have  hated  these  men  when 
he  was  forced  to  associate  with  them. 
He  may  have  been  unable  to  feel  the 
common  bond  that  the  war  was  welding. 
Not  one  in  a  thousand  had  a  good  time 
in  the  Army.  Not  one  in  a  thousand 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  sort  of  life 
he  was  forced  to  lead  during  those  days. 
The  cup  Uncle  Sam  set  before  the 
young  men  of  the  nation  was  bitter — 
and  few  drained  it  without  a  wry  face. 

But  the  bad  taste  has  been  forgotten. 
The  veterans  today  are  beginning  to 
live  in  the  sweetness  of  memory.  They 
have  begun  to  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  out  of  their  isolation 
once  a  year  and  associating  with  their 
kind.  It  is  like  emerging  from  the  soli- 
tude of  a  dense  forest  into  a  crowded 
city  where  there  are  men  and  women 
and  children,  lunchrooms  and  soda 
fountains. 


"\X7'HAT  is  it  that  ex-service 
men  have  in  common  that 
other  men  do  not  possess?  Why 
do  they  occasionally  cut  loose 
together.''  These  are  questions 
ex-service  men  often  ask  them- 
selves. It  remained  for  a  writer 
in  the  Washington  Herald — writ- 
ing in  the  obscure  anonymity 
which  is  the  lot  of  most  news- 
paper men — to  offer  the  best  ex- 
planation the  editors  of  this 
magazine  have  seen.    Here  it  is. 


The  veteran  is  not  entirely  as  other 
men  are.  During  war  days  it  did  not 
seem  that  the  men  who  served  would 
have  any  distinct  individuality  after- 
ward. Everybody  of  war  age,  it  ap- 
peared, was  in  the  Army.  But  during 
these  short  four  years  this  condition 
has  disappeared  to  a  large  extent.  The 
former  soldier  or  sailor  already  has  be- 
come something  of  a  character.  Hardly 
one  in  ten  of  the  men  he  meets  in  his 
office  or  workshop  or  on  the  street  is 
equipped  to  understand  him.  Ignor- 
ance of  the  hardships  and  of  the  joys  of 
military  service  again  is  becoming 
rather  general.  The  veteran  stands 
aloof  and  lonely.  He  is  only  about  one 
in  ten  among  the  young  men.  A  new 
generation  is  rising  like  a  tidal  wave 
about  him — the  lads  who  are  eighteen 
and  twenty  now. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  boys  had  a 
wild  time  at  New  Orleans?   It  was  like 


a  home-coming  after  a  long  absence. 
Often  in  the  loneliness  and  misunder- 
standing their  thoughts  had  gone  back 
to  days  of  leave  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, to  the  gatherings  in  billets  after 
the  long  darkness  of  winter  nights  set- 
tled over  the  little  gray  towns,  to  the 
cafes  and  the  gasthseuser.  Their  nat- 
ural inclinations  were  to  stage  a  dupli- 
cation of  those  scenes. 

The  veteran  is  not  as  other  men  are. 
He  may  be  a  salesman  in  a  shoe  store 
or  a  clerk  in  a  government  department 
— but  he  is  not  an  ordinary,  salesman  or 
an  ordinary  clerk.  The  light  of  the 
Great  Adventure  flashes  in  his  eyes 
sometimes — and  the  others  never  can 
know  it.  He  may  be  poor  in  money,  but 
he  is  rich  in  memories. 

Fraternal  orders,  in  order  to  weld 
men  together  in  brotherhood,  force 
them  to  undergo  a  common  experience, 
the  details  of  which  usually  are  kept  as 
carefully  guarded  secrets.  This  may 
be  either  rough-and-tumble  or  pictur- 
esque. But  after  going  through  it  the 
men  always  have  a  common  ground  for 
understanding. 

This  is  exactly  what  brings  men  of 
The  American  Legion  together.  Their 
initiation  lasted  for  over  a  year — day 
after  day,  month  after  month.  They 
have  the  common  experience  of  mess 
line  and  slum,  blankets  on  the  ground, 
hard-boiled  top  sergeants,  long  marches, 
etc.  Could  any  other  ritual  bind  men 
into  a  body  more  effectively? 

The  loyalty  of  the  men  to  each  other 
is  stronger  today  than  it  was  in  1919. 
It  will  be  stronger  still  in  1925.  It  will 
be  strongest  of  all  in  1950.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  has  had  hardly  a  good  start 
as  a  brotherhood  of  men.  Its  best  years 
are  still  far  in  the  future. 
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Pretty  Good  for  a  Young  Feller 


EERLE  COCKE  of  Dawson,  Geor- 
.  gia,  will  have  to  keep  pretty  busy 
for  probably  half  a  century  to  keep 
from  being  bored. 

He  was  born  June  26,  1895,  in  Lee 
County,  Georgia.  He  went  to  school  in 
Dawson  and  was  graduated  from  high 
school  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  1915  he 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  after  having  taken  about  all 
there  was  to  take  from  college  life,  be- 
cause he  had  been  football  manager, 
cadet  battalion  major,  and  chairman  of 
the  Pan-Hellenic  Council  of  fraternities. 

Then  he  became  a  professor.  He 
taught  mathematics  and  directed  ath- 
letics in  the  Eleventh  District  Agricul- 
tural College  and  Gordon  Military  Col- 
lege. Then  he  became  a  soldier.  He  went 
through  Oglethorpe  and  emerged  a  sec- 
ond looey.  He  went  overseas  with  the 
Sixth  Division  and  stayed  with  it. 

Then  he  became  a  newspaper  man. 
Then  he  finally  returned  to  Dawson  and 
went  into  the  real  estate  business.  He 
had  helped  to  organize  the  Georgia  de- 
partment of  The  American  Legion,  and 
has  held  high  office  in  his  department. 
He  acted  as  National  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman from  his  State  during  the 


E.  Erie  Cocke  of  Georgia,  National  Vice- 
Commander  of  The  American  Legion 

Fourth  National  Convention  at  New  Or- 
leans. They  caught  him  down  there  and 
made  him  a  National  Vice-Commander. 


Panama  and  Pan-America 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


much  intertwined  in  business  interests 
to  fight  a  war.  Moreover,  we  speak  the 
same  language.  Mutual  abuse  is  mere- 
ly partisanship,  the  slang  of  the  fanat- 
ics, and  we  are  no  more  like  to  fire  on 
one  another  than  the  Giants  of  New 
York  and  the  White  Sox  of  Chicago. 
As  regards  the  Canal,  that  is  the  sort 
of  strategic  position  Britain  has  histor- 
ically grabbed  when  she  had  a  chance. 
But  one  thing  is  sure:  Britain, rejoices 
in  the  fact  that  that  waterway  is  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  speak  English  and 
have  the  standard  Anglo-Saxon  point 
of  view.  In  the  case  of  a  war,  even 
with  Japan,  Great  Britain  would  prob- 
ably lend  her  aid  to  the  United  States 
to  keep  the  Canal  open. 

Japan  remains  as  the  only  serious 
potential  enemy  on  America's  horizon. 
And  despite  ill-feeling  and  hot  words 
one  cannot  but  remember  that  that  hor- 
izon is  several  thousand  miles  away. 
There  is  a  great  stretch  of  cooling  wa- 
ter between  the  nominees  for  the  next 
great  fight.  The  only  real  danger  lies  in 
the  brains  of  some  heady  politician  who 
at  some  future  date  may  decide  on  an  ag- 
gressive war  against  Japan  in  her  own 
waters.  Such  a  war  might  conceivably 
be  fraught  with  disaster  and  humilia- 
tion for  the  United  States — for  the  vast 
Pacific  will  always  aid  the  defense. 

In  short,  as  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned, nature  is  on  the  side  of  peace. 
I  foresee  five  hundred  years  of  pros- 
perity and  peace,  after  which  no  doubt 
America  will  weaken.  The  growth  of 
the  American  Empire  is  the  greatest 
fact  in  the  world  today — far  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  decay  of  Europe. 
Russia,  one  must  remember,  is  smashed, 
with  her  whole  nation  down  on  a  gypsy 
level  of  culture.  Germany  is  prostrate 
under  the  heel  of  France.  France  her- 
self is  self -centered  and  contented  with 
a  Mediterranean  empire.  Britain  marks 
time.  Alone  America  goes  on.  She 
stands  now  with  her  hundred  million 
educated    population,   with   her  vast 


wealth  and  serried  ranks  of  million- 
aires, with  her  unsurpassed  technical 
equipment  and  industrial  organization, 
and  she  has  an  enormous  appetite  for 
power  and  zest  for  life. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  America  has 
finally  anJ  absolutely  rejected  bolshe- 
vism,  communism,  and  all  other  disjec- 
tory  theories  of  government,  has  in  fact 
affirmed  in  absolute  fashion  the  rights 
of  property  and  her  loyalty  to  the  cap- 
italistic system,  one  can  almost  fore- 
cast by  mathematics  the  state  of  her 
wealth  at  any  given  date.  What  a  stu- 
pendous aggregation  of  material  splen- 
dor! If  in  the  last  sixty  years  Amer- 
ica has  risen  from  Civil  War  level  to 
what  she  is  to-day,  to  what  will  she 
rise  in  sixty  years  from  now?  To  what 
will  she  rise  in  six  hundred  years?  The 
mind  refuses  to  give  the  answer  to  the 
sum,  but  instead  whispers  the  lines: 
"Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet,  lest 
we  forget!"    It  is  so  easy  to  forget. 

Hov/  the  soul  of  America  will  fare  in 
all  this  I  have  not  sought  to  know.  The 
soul  abhorreth  a  golden  treasure  house, 
preferring  greatly  a  humble  and  a  lov- 
ing heart.  America  is  one  thing  not 
answerable  to  God.  Americans  will 
find  themselves  in  America  as  Romans 
found  themselves  in  Rome.  Individu- 
ally, now  as  ever,  and  like  the  rest  of 
us,  they  will  have  to  find  their  personal 
way  of  salvation. 

One  thing  which  the  great  World 
War  seems  to  have  revealed  is  that  we 
are  physically  subject  to  forces  over 
which  we  have  little  or  no  control. 
These  forces  are  generally  called  eco- 
nomic and  are  thought  to  be  academic 
and  theoretic.  That  is  a  mistake.  They 
are  elemental  and  primitive;  Lloyd 
Georges  and  Wilsons  do  not  divert 
them.  On  the  contrary,  they  themselves 
sweep  statesmen  away  when  the  time 
comes — and  sweep  other  statesmen  into 
power.  Such  a  force  drives  the  Amer- 
ican flag  southward,  and  the  cry  is 
heard:    "Go  South!" 


The  Thrill  of  Cashing 
8%  Coupons 

♦Y^HERE'S  a  lot  of  satis- 


faction in  taking  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  cutting  cou- 
pons from  a  Miller  First 
Mortgage  Bond,  paying  8% 

interest.  Twice  a  year  you  clip 
a  piece  of  paper  worth  ^4  from 
every  $I0O  bond  you  own — J540 
when  you  own  a  ;5i,ooo  bond. 
Deposit  your  coupons  at  the  bank, 
just  like  a  check. 
Those  coupons,  as  good  as  cash  every  sixTmonths,  mark 
your  progress  toward  the  goal  of  success.  You  don't  have 
to  wait  until  you  have  accumulated  a  lot  of  money  before 
becoming  a  Miller  bond  holder,  htart  with  $loo.  or  on  the 
partial  payment  plan,  whicli  we  will  be  glad  to  explain. 

At  8%  interest,  money  will  double  itself  in  ten  years 
if  you  re-invest  your  interest  in  additional  bonds.  There 
is  no  easier,  quicker  way  to  get  ahead  financially  than  to 
buy  safe  bonds  paying  H".',,.  Miller  First  Mortgage 
Bonds,  secured  by  apartment  buildings,  hotels  and  other 
income-earning  structures  in  Florida  cities,  have  helped 
thousands  of  people  to  accumulate  money,  and  not  one 
of  those  people  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  through  Miller 
Bonds.  We  want  you  to  know  the  experiences  of  some 
of  our  investors.  Our  booklet.  "Getting  Acquainted 
With  Your  Investment  Banker  "  contains  many  letters 
telling  what  the  owners  of  Miller  Bonds  think  of  them. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  a  free  copy  if  you  will  mail  the 
coupon . 

8%  Bonds  of  $100,  $500,  $1,000 
8%  First  Mortgages  from  $1,000  up 
Partial  payment  account;  invited 

G.L.MilIer 

BOND  «E:  MORTGAGE 

Company 

Florida's  Oldest  First  Mortgage  Bond  House 
713  Miller  Bldg.     Miami,  Florida 

!  G.  L.  MILLER  BOND  &  ! 

MORTGAGE  COMPANY  | 

I  713  Miller  Bldg.,  Miami,  Florida.  | 

I  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  the  booklet,  "Getting  Ac- 

Iquainted   With  Your  Investment  Banker,"  and  de-  I 

tailed  information  about  a  good  bond  paying  8%  in-  ' 

I  terest.  | 

I Name  ,   ■ 
Address   j 

I  City  and  State   ' 

I  -   ! 


EX-SERVICE  MEN 


Become  Railway  Mail  Clerks 

$1600  to  $2300 Year 


HUNDREDS  NEEDED 
Every  Ex-Service  Man  Should 

Write  Immediately  ^ 
Steady  Work      No  Layoff* 
Paid  Vacations 


Franklinlnititulo, 
Dept.  MIU. 
^'  Rotheilw,  N.  I. 

Pirs;  Send  me,  withoat  charge. 
^       (1)  Sample  RailwaF  Mail  Clark 
Common  education  -.V       Examination        QDeations:  (I) 

suflBcient.  Schedule    showine     places    of  all 

Kx-3ervice  Men  eet  ^00  comine  U.  S.  Govemmoot  exainina. 
first  preference.  tions:    (3)    Liat  of    manr  GoTarmooB* 

Send  coupon     ^        jobs  now   open;  M)   Infomatlen  raeard 
today—         ^        va^  preference  to  ex-Berrlce  man. 
SURE.  y 

Nune  ,  - 

ArldF<M  
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Veteran  Laws  of  Three  States 


Texas 


Recording  Discharges 

County  Clerks  are  required  to  record  mili- 
tary discharges  without  cost. 

Staf.utes  of  Limitations  Extended 

The  Statutes  of  Limitations  were  sus- 
pended for  an  additional  12  months  after 
discharge  in  so  far  as  they  pertained  to 
any  debt,  right  or  cause  of  action. 

Poll  Tax  Exemption 

The  franchise  was  granted  all  veterans 
in  1919-1920  without  payment  of  the  usual 
poll  tax  fees. 

Classification  as  Inhabitant  of  State 

Veterans  were  given  the  classification  of 
inhabitants  of  Texas  during  the  time  they 
served  in  the  World  War  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
in  divorce  actions. 

State  Hospital 

The  State  undertook  to  complete  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  The  American 
Legion  Tubercular  Hospital  at  Kerrville, 
Texas,  and  appropriated  $1,500,000  for  this 
purpose.  When  completed  the  hospital  will 
accommodate  six  hundred  patients.  One 
unit  of  the  hospital,  now  completed,  houses 
sixty-five  patients. 

Memorials 

An  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines  and  nurses  from  the  State 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  World  War. 
The  committee  in  charge  is  authorized  to 
receive  donations  and  subscriptions  from 
individuals  to  augment  this  fund. 

Indiana 


Assessment  of  Taxes 

Every  soldier  and  sailor  of  the  World 
War  was  exempted  from  poll  and  road 
taxes  for  period  of  time  in  the  service. 

Civil  Appointments 

Persons  honorably  discharged  from  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  disability  resulting 
from  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  line 
of  duty  shall  be  preferred  for  appointment 
to  civil  offices  of  the  State.  Resolution  by 
General  Assembly  declares  that  all  posi- 
tions granted  and  growing  out  of  oil  in- 
spection bills  shall  fi»-st  be  tendered  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  World  War. 

Free  Employment  Office 

Establishment  of  a  free  state  employ- 
ment office  for  soldiers  and  sailors  was 
voted  to  co-operate  with  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  disabled  veterans. 

German  Language  Forbidden 

The  German  language  shall  not  be  taught 
in  any  of  the  elementary  schools  or  any 
private  or  parochial  schools  or  in  any  high 
school  or  in  any  benevolent  correctional 
school  in  the  State. 

Indiana  State  Soldiers'  Home 

Veterans* of  the  World  War  are  given  all 
privileges  enjoyed  by  veterans  of  former 
wars  so  far  as  pertains  to  the  state  sol- 
diers' home. 


Inheritance  Tax 

The  taxes  provided  for  by  the  inheritance 
tax  law  shall  not  apply  to  the  transfer  of 
the  estate  of  any  decedent  leaving  an  es- 
tate of  less  than  $2,500  dying,  or  who  has 
died,  while  serving  in  the  military  or  naval 
forces  during  ihe  continuance  of  the  war, 
or  as  a  result  of  injuries  received  or 
disease  contracted  in  such  service. 

Memorials 

Counties  and  cities  are  authorized  to 
provide  and  maintain  suitable  memorials 
for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  World  War. 

Personal  Memorials 

The  adjutant  general  is  authorized  to 
prepare  and  present  a  fit  personal  me- 
morial to  each  person,  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  who  served  in  any  ca- 
pacity in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  during  the  World  War. 

Prohibiting  Display  of  Banners 

It  is  unlawful  to  display  or  exhibit  at  any 
meeting,  gathering,  or  parade,  either  public 
or  private,  any  flag,  banner  or  emblem  in- 
tended to  symbolize  a  purpose  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Reclamation  of  Public  Land 

Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  pro- 
vides that  the  State  of  Indiana  favor  such 
equitable  action  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment as  will  permit  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  World  War  to  settle  upon  unoccupied 
government  lands  and  to  furnish  necessary 
aid  and  equipment. 

Rights  and  Privileges 

Soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  World 
War,  and  their  wives  and  orphans,  shall 
have  all  rights  and  privileges  now  held  and 
enjoyed  by  soldiers  and  sailors,  their 
widows  and  orphans,  of  the  Civil  War,  War 
with  Spain,  or  in  the  regular  service  of  the 
United  States. 

Adjusted  Compensation 

Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
favors  the  Fordney  Fourfold  Adjusted 
Compensation  Bill. 

Success  Grades 

In  all  cases  where  teachers  have  had  no 
previous  experience,  time  served  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  shall  be  counted  as  teaching 
experience  in  awarding  success  grades  and 
salaries. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home 

Orphans  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
late  World  War  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  and  members 
of  the  World  War  are  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  trustees  for  this  home. 

Payment  of  Delinquent  Taxes 

No  penalty  shall  be  added  nor  the  sale  of 
any  property  be  made  for  the  non-payment 
or  delinquency  of  taxes  charged  against 
any  person  who  served  in  any  naval  or 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  during 
the  World  War  until  after  six  months  have 
elapsed  after  discharge  from  such  service. 

World  War  Memorial 

Provision  is  made  for  a  World  War  Me- 
morial to  be  located  at  Indianapolis,  and  the 
dedication  of  certain  real  estate  and  inter- 
est therein  for  memorial  purposes,  the  ap- 
propriation of  money  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  suitable  structures  and 
providing  for  the  City  of  Indianapolis  and 
Marion  County  to  purchase  certain  real 
estate  and  properties  to  dedicate  for  the 
same  purpose  with  the  State  of  Indiana. 


Maine 


State  Compensation 

Adjusted  compensation  in  the  sum  of  $100, 
has  been  awarded  each  veteran  who  served 
during  the  World  War. 

Education  '■ 

American  history  and  civil  government 
must  be  included  in  the  courses  of  study  of 
all  public  and  private  schools.  The  basic 
language  of  instruction  in  the  common 
school  branches  in  all  public  and  private 
schools  must  be  the  English  language. 

Burial  Expenses 

Burial  expenses  of  destitute  service  men 
and  of  their  widows,  so  dying,  shall  be  paid 
from  the  public  funds.  Burial  must  be 
made  in  some  cemetery  not  used  exclusively 
for  pauper  dead,  and  the  expense  shall  not 
exceed  $100  in  each  case. 

Tax  Exemption 

All  real  and  personal  property  owned  by 
posts  of  The  American  Legion  is  exempt 
from  taxation.  Service  men  who  by  reason 
of  age,  infirmity  or  poverty  are  unable  to 
contribute  to  public  charges  shall  be  exempt 
from  poll  and  estate  taxes  in  certain  cases.' 

Legion  Insignia 

Unauthorized  use  of  The  American  Legion 
insignia  is  forbidden. 

Indigent  Veterans 

No  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  honorably 
discharged  from  service,  who  has  or  may 
become  dependent  upon  any  town,  shall  be 
considered  a  pauper  or  be  subject  to  dis- 
franchisement for  that  cause,  and  over- 
seers of  the  poor  shall  not  have  authority 
to  remove  to,  or  support  in,  the  poorhouse 
any  such  dependent  veteran  or  his  family. 

Relief  for  Veterans'  Families 

Cities,  towns  and  plantations  in  the  State 
shall  raise  money  by  taxation  or  otherwise 
to  relieve  necessitous  circumstances  of  the 
wife,  children  (under  16  years  of  age)  and 
the  infirm  and  dependent  mother,  father 
or  other  member  of  the  family,  incapable 
of  self-maintenance,  of  any  veteran  of  the 
World  War,  provided  he  was  a  resident  of 
the  state  on  April  1,  1917,  if  he  was  killed 
in  service  or  died  or  became  disabled  from 
wounds  or  sickness  contracted  in  line  of 
duty. 

Discrimination  Against  Service  Men 

Soldiers  and  sailors  shall  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  on  account  of  their  uni- 
form. 

Admission  to  the  Bar 

Reduced  requirements  are  allowed  appli- 
cants for  bar  examinations  who  served  in 
the  World  War. 

Record  of  Service 

Discharge  certificates  of  veterans  may 
be  recorded  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  in 
each  county.  The  State  has  a  complete 
card  index  of  all  its  service  men  and  women, 
and  when  the  state  compensation  was  paid, 
copies  of  the  discharge  records  of  all  serv- 
ice persons  were  made. 

Land  Settlement 

Laws  for  settlement  of  land  by  veterans 
have  been  passed  but  will  become  effective 
only  after  the  Federal  Government  takes 
similar  action. 
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BARGAINS  IN  MAGAZINES 

Special  Offers  to  Legion  and  Auxiliary  Members 


BUY  your  magazines  now — and  buy  them  through  your 
Legion  Post  or  Auxiliary  Unit.    Among  the  special 
offers  on  this  page  there  are  combinations  to  suit  the 
choice  of  everyone.    There  are  men's  red-blooded  fiction 
periodicals,  women's  household  publications,  and  magazines 
for  your  boys  and  girls.    In  fact,  there  are  magazines  here 


for  everyone,  no  matter  what  age,  sex  or  choice,  and  offered 
at  such  money  saving  prices  that  each  member  of  the 
family  can  have  at  a  small  cost  his  or  her  favorite  magazine 
mailed  to  them  weekly  or  monthly  during  the  entire  year. 
Choose  your  combination  now  and  send  the  order  to  your 
own  American  Legion  Post  cw  Auxiliary  Unit. 


What  to  Do  with  The  American  Legion  Weekly  Subscription 


As  a  member  of  The  American  Legion,  you,  of  course,  receive  the  Weekly 
every  year  from  payment  of  your  membership  dues.  The  American 
Legion  Weekly  has  been  included  in  these  special  magazine  offers  so  that 
you  may,  if  you  wish,  send  it  to  someone  as  a  New  Year's  Gift.  Order 
the  other  magazines  for  yourself  and  have  the  Weekly  sent  to  a  friend  or  a 
disabled  Buddy  who  you  know  will  appreciate  it.  Or,  if  not  a  friend  have 
it  sent  to  someone  who  you  know  is  against  The  AmericanLegion,  prin- 
cipally because  he  isn't  fully  informed  and  doesn't  know  what  it's  all 
about.  The  American  Legion  Weekly  will  tell  him.  Each  week  it  will 
tell  him  something  new  about  the  Legion,  things  that  if  he  is  eligible  will 
make  him  anxious  to  join,  and  if  not,  will  make  him  a  good  friend  of  the 


Legion  for  life, 
to  the  Weekly. 


That  is  the  good  work  you  can  do  with  the  subscriptio'n 


Besides  the  money  saving  to  you  on  these  attractive  ma'gazine  offers,  don't 
forget  that  your  Post  or  Unit  receives  a  commission  on  eactr  magazine 
order  you  place.  The  Legion  Subscription  Service  was  formed  to  serve  the 
members  of  The  American  Leeion  and  the-  Auxiliary,  as  well  as  to  make 
all  Posts  and  Units  (inanciaUy  independent.  Support  this  new  Legion 
institution,  let  it  serve  you,  make  money  for  your  Post  or  Unit  and  make 
it  possible  to  secure  even  better  prices  for  you  from  the  publishers^of 
these  magazines. 


Special  **Units"  at  Reduced  Rates 


American  Magazine  

Woman's  Home  Companion.  . 
(Must  go  to  one  address) 

American  Legion  Weekly  

(52  issues) 


All  For 
Only 

$5.25 

Value  $6.00 


Beauty   )  All  For 

Shadowland   (  On'r 

American  Legion  Weekly   /  $6.60 

(52  issues)  )  Value  $8.00 


Century   J      All  For 

St.  Nicholas   (  0">y 

American  Legion  Weekly   (  $8.50 

^52  issues)  '  )  Value  $11.00 


Classic   \  All  For 

Motion  Picture   I  Only 

American  Legion  Weekly   (  $5.90 

(52  issues)  )  Value  $7.00 


Independent  (26  issues)    \  All  For 

Review  of  Reviews   {  Only 

American  Legion  Weekly   /  $7.50 

(52  issues)  )  Value  $9.00 


Illustrated  World   ^  All  For 

Baseball  Magazine   f  Only 

American  Legion  Weekly   ^  $6.00 

(52  issues)  )  Value  $7.00 


McCall's...  

Modern  Priscilla  

Pictorial  Review  

American  Legion  Weekly . 
(52  issues) 


All  For 
Only 

$5.60 

Value  $e.SO 


Etude  Music  Magazine  .  . 

Little  Folks  

American  Legion  Weekly 
(52  issues) 


All  For 
Only 

$5.50 

Value  $6.00 


Our  World  

World  Fiction  

American  Legion  Weekly . 
(52  issues) 


All  For 
Only 

$7.50 

Value  $8.00 


Judge  (52  issues)   

Film  Fun  

(Must  go  to  one  address) 

American  Legion  Weekly  

(52.  issues) 


All  For 
Only 

$6.50 

Value  $9.00 


McClure's.  

People's  Home  Journal .  . 
American  Legion  Weekly . 
(52  issues)  


All  For 

Only 

$5.50 

Value  $6.25 


Cosmopolitan  

Good  Housekeeping  

(Must  go  to  one  address) 

American  Legion  Weekly  

(52  issues) 


All  For 
Only 

$7.25 

Value  $8.00 


Hearst's  International  

Harper's  Bazar  

(Must  go  to  one  address) 

American  Legion  Weekly  

(52  issues) 


All  For 
Only 

$7.75 

Value  $9.00 


Physical  Culture  

True  Story   

American  Legion  Weekly . 
(52  issues) 


All  For 
Only 

$6.65 

V.ilue  $8.00 


World's  Work  

Scribner's  

Americain  Legion  Weekly . 
(52  issues) 


All  For 
Only 

$8.00 

Value  $10.00 


Youth's  Companion  

Christian  Herald  

Today's  Housewife  

American  Legion  Weekly 
(52  issues) 


All  For 

Only 

$6.25 

Value  $7.50 


Delineator  

Everybody's  Magazine   

(Must  go  to  one  address) 

American  Legion  Weekly  

(52  issues) 


All  For 

Only 

$5.50 

Value  $6.50 


Collier's  Weekly  

The  Mentor  

American  Legion  Weekly . 
(52  issues) 


All  For 

Only 

$7.50 

Value  $8.50 


Important  Notice:  Read  before  ordering— 

On  all  combination  Units  the  American  Legion  Weekly  may  be  sent  to  a 
different  address  than  the  other  periodicals  making  up  the  Unit.  On 
magazines  underneath  which  these  words  "must  go  to  one  address"  ap- 
pear, the  magazines  with  the  exception  of  the  Weekly,  must  go  to  the 
same  address,  but  on  all  Units  where  this  statement  does  not  appear,  the 
magazines  may  be  sent  to  different  addresses,  if  you  desire.  Make  it  a 
point  to  state  clearly  on  your  order  where  each'magazine  is  to  be  sent. 


The  Legion  Subscription  Service  will  accept  no  orders  direct.  Tfiey  must 
all  be  sent  through  your  local  Legion  Post  or  Auxiliary  Unit.  Currency 
should  never  be  sent  in  payment  of  orders  as  we  can  accept  no  responsi- 
bility for  loss  in  such  cases. 

Send  check  or  money  order,  payable  to  the  Legion  Post  or  Auxiliary  Unit 
to  which  you  send  your  order. 

See  The  Anrerican  Legion  Weekly  for  December  22nd,  Page  25,  for  other 
prices. 

Owned  and  Operated  By 


r»^«  w  •  Ol  *      M-*  O  *  Owned  and  Operated  By 

Ihe  Legion  OUbSCriptlOn   service    The  American  Legion 
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Calling  in  the  Doc 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


_  lrorsm!eordoMe\StY^fi<  R  P  E  N 
\ed<}e  bJadesfSoZ^\X  BLADES 

Get  Twice  the  Shaving  Service.  Strop  your  own 
blades  with  Charpinal  Stropper.  Easy  to  operate.  Saves 
money,  time,  patience.  Send  50c.  for  Stropper  (cash  or 
stamps).  Charpinal  Honing  Paste  will  put  Iseen  edge  on  any 
blade  or  razor,  with  any  strop  or  stropper.  25c  tube  Honing 
Paste  FREE  with  first  order.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Dealers  wanted.  LESTER  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  A,  Oayton.  0. 

Join  the  Hustling 
News  Stand  Gang 

Here's  the  How  and 
Why  of  It 

Why  sbould  you  be  interested  in  putting  The 
American  Legion  Weekly  on  the  news  stand?  What 
can  you  do  to  help?  How  can  you  do  it?  These 
are  the  three  questions  that  have  no  doubt  been 
in  your  mind  for  some  time.  Thousands  have 
already  joined  the  gang  to  put  the  Weekly  out 
front.  You  have  stood  back  and  waited  and  won- 
dered. 

The  American  Legion  Weekly  is  actually  owned 
by  its  membership.  Every  Legionnaire  from 
Maine  to  California,  from  Constantinople  to  Pekin, 
has  a  share  in  its  activities.  It  is  the  oigan  that  is 
fighting  for  you. 

The  How  of  It 

When  you  approach  a  newsdealer  to  buy  any 
magazine  in  the  country,  it  is  your  right  as  one  of 
the  million  stock  holders  to  say  to  him,  "Where  is 
my  Weekly?"  Thousands  are  doing  this  now. 
They  leave  the  newsdealer  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 
He  knows  that  with  the  Weekly  displayed  most 
prominently  on  his  news  stand,  that  he  will  sell  it. 
He  knows  that  a  wide-awake  bunch  of  Legionnaire? 
has  given  him  the  glad  hand  of  fellowship  and  that 
they  are  backing  him  to  the  fini.sh 

If  your  newsdealer  is  not  displaying  your  maga- 
zine out  front,  it  is  because  he  does  not  feel  that 
you  are  behind  it.  That  is  your  job  as  one  of  the 
owners.  You  can  say  to  him  what  any  stock  holder 
of  any  magazine  would  say  to  his  newsdealer, 
"Put  my  magazine  out  front!"  "Keep  my  maga- 
zine out  front!" 


ings.  Something  had  to  be  done,  and 
we  figured  a  new  commander  and  new 
officers  all  around  would  help.  No, 
nothing  doing.  Things  still  dragged, 
until  one  night  we  only  had  eight  men 
out,  not  counting  the  officers.  About 
then  Doc  comes  along  with  the  dope 
that  what  we  needed  was  a  purpose, 
and  a  routine  by  which  we  could  get 
at  our  purpose  without  any  more  of 
our  usual  delay.  Most  everyone  sort 
of  laughed  at  him,  but  they  told  him  to 
go  to  it,  and  see  if  he  could  evolve  a 
routine  to  shorten  meetings,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  he  comes  back  with  the  whole 
thing  on  paper;  order  of  business,  re- 
ports of  committees,  admission  of  new 
members — why.  Boy,  he  even  doped  out 
an  initiation  ceremony.  Those  were  the 
days  when  the  only  initiation  ceremony 
was  when  the  guy  handed  over  his  three 
bucks  to  the  Adjutant.  Well,  Doc 
stuck  in  a  rule  that  if  any  question 
before  the  meeting  was  not  settled  in  a 
fixed  length  of  time,  it  was  passed  on  to 
a  committee  elected  by  vote  of  all  pres- 
ent. We  tried  the  thing  out,  and  I 
must  say  for  Doc  that  it  went  big  from 
the  start.  We  began  to  settle  up  things 
that  had  been  hanging  over  us  for 
months,  and  as  soon  as  those  fellows 
saw  they  were  on  committees  that  were 
deciding  big  questions  of  policy  they 
began  to  show  up  at  meetings,  until  one 
night  last  winter  we  almost  had  a  full 
house.  New  members  came  almost 
without  our  going  after  them,  and 


when  Doc  was  made  a  delegate  to  the 
department  convention  it  made  a  name 
for  the  post  in  town.  Yeah,  didn't  you 
know  that?  Yessir,  Doc  went  out  to 
Kansas  City  last  fall,  too.  Why  he  was 
an  advisor  for  that  committee  on  cere- 
monials that  helped  draw  up  the  bul- 
letin which  was  sent  out  to  every  post 
in  the  country.    We — " 

"Too  bad,"  I  interrupted  the  Adju- 
tant, "too  bad  every  post  hasn't  got  a 
Doc  Stevens  on  the  job." 

"Hell,"  he  replied,  "they  don't  need 
it.  They  all  have  a  copy  of  the  new 
ceremonials  which  Doc  only  anticipated 
by  a  few  months,  and  say,  if  that  can't 
put  'em  in  the  running  they're  dead  and 
buried  for  fair.  Of  course,  they've  got 
to  have  something  besides  the  mere 
form,  but  the  Legion  always  has  that." 

I  thought  for  a  minute.  "By  the 
way,  I  see  you  have  changed  your  name 
since  the  old  days,  haven't  you?" 

"We  have  that.  You  remember  there 
was  one  gang  wanted  to  call  it  for 
'Gene  Davison,  and  the  other  wanted 
it  named  for  Ray  Jones?"  I  nodded  my 
head.  "Well,  while  those  two  were 
scrapping  over  Jones  and  Davison,  Doc 
found  out  there  was  a  little  Irishman 
lived  down  by  the  railroad  tracks 
named  Kelly  that  was  killed  before 
either  of  them.  So  we're  the  Michael 
J.  Kelly  Post  now.  It's  a  good  name 
for  a  fighting  post,  don't  you  think?" 

"I  think  it  is,"  I  replied  as  we  walked 
along  together  in  the  darkness. 


scoutmasters,  all  of  them  members  of 
Toledo  Post.  Directly  under  them  come 
the  senior  patrol  leader  and  the  quar- 
termaster. The  senior  patrol  leader  is 
analogous  to  the  top  sergeant  in  an 
army  outfit,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  con- 
trol the  movements  of  the  boys  before 
the  commissioned  officers  arrive  on 
meeting  night  and  to  see  that  all  orders 
given  by  the  commissioned  officers  are 
carried  out.  The  quartermaster's 
duties  are  obvious.  He  has  charge  of 
all  the  property  belonging  to  the  troop, 
such  as  the  American  flag,  the  troop 
standard,  kerchiefs,  lanyards,  staves, 
tents — in  fact,  he  is  held  directly  ac- 
countable for  all  equipment. 

The  scoutmaster  is  the  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  troop  and  with  his  assistants 
directs  the  policy  and  procedure  of  all 
meetings,  determining  what  hikes  shall 
be  taken,  what  entertainments  the  boys 
shall  have,  and  so  on.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear on  the  floor  any  more  than  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
boys  and  to  let  them  know  that  he  is 
alive.  The  assistant  scoutmasters  have 
charge  of  instruction,  each  assistant 
having  a  particular  branch  of  work. 
For  example,  one  man  has  signaling, 
another  woodcraft,  another  first-aid. 
Each  week  a  different  assistant  scout- 
master gives  the  instruction,  and  in 
this  way  each  of  them  has  to  attend 
only  about  one  meeting  a  month. 

Under  the  senior  patrol  leader  come 
the  four  patrol  leaders,  each  of  whom 
acts  as  the  sergeant  of  his  patrol  of 
eight  boys.  Thirty-two  boys  comprise 
a  complete  troop,  but  we  received  per- 


The  Why  of  It 


The  life  of  all  news  stand  sales  of  all  magazines  depends 
on  display  and  cooperation  with  newsdealers.  If  these 
newsdealers  knew  that  every  day  In  the  week  they  were 
seeing  stock  holders  in  any  one  of  their  publications. 
If  they  felt  that  human  touch  that  only  you  as  a  Legion- 
naire can  give,  they  would  soon  lncrea.se  their  orders. 
No  magazine  In  America  has  the  owner.ship  behind  it 
that  >our  Weekly  has.  No  magazine  in  America  has 
accomplished  in  twenty-Hve  years  what  your  Weekly 
has  done  in  less  than  four. 

1923  is  full  of  promise.  Every  i-ssue  will  carry  more 
and  more  articles  of  Interest  to  your  non-member  friends, 
more  and  more  articles  or  interest  to  the  ex-seri-iec  men 
that  you  are  tryinu'  to  into  your  Post.  Compare 
any  Issue  with  t.ho.sc  of  niimtlis  aiio  and  see  the  change 
that  has  been  gradually  talking  place.  From  now  on, 
you  will  note  these  changes  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
Weekly  is  on  Its  way  to  first  place  in  national  circulation 
and  first j)lace  in  every  way  amons  national  magazines. 

The  When  of  It  is  NOW 

Put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Thou.sands  are 
already  helping  out.  Show  your  newsdealer  that  there 
Is  a  wide-awake  bunch  behind  him.  Show  your  non- 
member  friends  the  ten-cent  value  that  they  get  in  cverj- 
copy  of  the  Weekly.  Tell  your  politicians  that  they 
do  not  know  the  whole  truth  of  the  ex-service  man's 
problem  unless  they  read  your  Weekly.  Tell  your 
banker  that  every  argument  finance  has  raised  for  and 
against  adjusted  compen.satlon  is  answered  fairly  and 
iquarely  through  the  columns  of  your  Weekly.  Tell 
your  non-member  friends  that  the  Burst  and  Dud  page 
has  grown  to  be  the  most  widely  quoted  pave  of  wit  and 
humor  in  America  today.  Tell  your  school  teachers, 
your  professors  and  your  superintendents  of  education 
of  the  vital  movements  that  The  American  Legion  is 
carrying  forward. 

Take  any  copy  of  the  magazine  and  look  through  it 
carefully  and  you  will  find  something  in  it  that  will 
Interest  any  one  in  your  community.  Make  up  your 
mind,  no  matter  what  your  station  of  lite,  that  you  can 
do  your  bit  in  placing  this  ex-service  man's  publication 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  in  yottr' community.  It  means 
a  greater  and  keener  interest  on  everyone's  part  in  what 
The  American  Legion  is  doing.  It  means  that  ex-service 
men  will  Join  your  Post.  It  means  that  you  yourself  in 
every  word  you  speak  concerning  your  magazine  are 
carrying  it  forward  towards  its  goal  of  two  million  circu- 
lation, a  goal  which  means  a  bigger,  better  magazine 
and  a  bigger,  better  Legion,  and  you  will  know  that  you 
have  helped. 

If  you  want  any  dope  at  any  tlmc.'slt  down  and  write 
us  at  length:  but  keep  the  Weekly  out  front  on  the  news 
stands  where  you  buy  your  magazines. 

The  American  Legion  Weekly 

627  West  43d  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Our  Own  Boys 

{Continued  from  -page  11) 


much,  we  feel  that  he  can  very  easily 
save  up  the  other  half,  which  we  ad- 
vance him,  and  he  soon  pays  us  back. 
Of  course  this  advancing  of  money 
would  not  be  necessary  in  a  great  many 
troops,  but  the  boys  in  our  troop  are 
from  a  district  where  the  families  are 
not  financially  independent.  Many  of 
the  boys  help  support  their  families,  so 
that  they  have  to  get  right  down  and 
dig  to  provide  even  one-half  the  money 
for  the  uniform. 

A  great  many  members  of  Toledo 
Post  furnish  work  for  boys  at  their 
homes  or  places  of  business.  Some- 
times they  have  only  a  half  day's  or 
a  day's  work  for  them;  sometimes  they 
give  the  boys  employment  throughout 
the  entire  summer.  By  so  doing  we 
can  get  boys  into  the  troop  who  really 
need  scout  work  but  who  otherwise 
would  be  unable  to  ^'oin.  Post  mem- 
bers tell  me  that  thej^  have  yet  to  find 
one  of  our  scouts  who  has  not  given 
full  value  for  money  received. 

Now  as  to  the  orgajiization  which 
has  enabled  us  to  keep  going  ahead. 
First  of  all  is  the  Boy  Scout  troop  com- 
mittee, composed  of  five  members  of 
Toledo  Post,  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide 
the  scoutmaster  and  his  assistants,  to 
determine  the  policies  connected  with 
the  troops,  to  supervise  the  expenditure 
of  money,  and  above  all  to  see  that  the 
commissioned  officers  are  on  their  toes 
every  minute.  These  committeemen 
take  turns  supervising  the  scout  meet- 
ings. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  the  troop 
are  the  scoutmaster  and  four  assistant 
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mission  from  local  scout  headquarters 
to  enlist  as  many  more  boys  as  we  felt 
we  could  take  care  of.  Our  present  en- 
rollment is  about  thirty-eight,  exclusive 
of  the  senior  patrol  leader,  quarter- 
master, and  commissioned  officers.  We 
maintain  the  regular  four  patrols  and 
in  addition  a  rookie  patrol  into  which 
all  boys  are  placed  when  they  first  en- 
roll in  the  troop.  They  stay  in  this 
patrol  until  they  have  passed  the  ten- 
derfoot examinations  and  have  proved 
themselves  good  scouts.  Occasionally 
a  member  of  one  of  the  regular  patrols 
has  to  be  busted  into  the  rookie  patrol, 
but  the  necessity  for  such  action  is 
rare.  But  it  keeps  the  boys  on  their 
toes,  for  they  know  if  they  are  once 
busted  from  their  patrol  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  they  can  get  back  into 
a  regular  patrol.  The  rookie  patrol 
does  not  participate  in  the  good  times 
with  the  regular  patrols  and  is  not 
eligible  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered 
for  rapid  advancement  in  scouting. 
These  prizes,  for  which  the  boys  and 
the  different  patrols  compete,  are  usu- 
ally donated  by  members  of  the  post 
who  feel  that  they  cannot  in  any  other 
way  take  part  in  the  troop's  activities. 

When  a  boy  applies  to  enter  our  troop 
he  is  taken  in  hand  by  one  of  the  as- 
sistant scoutmasters  and  told  all  about 
the  Boy  Scout  movement,  what  it 
stands  for,  what  we  expect  of  him, 
and  what  he  has  to  do  to  maintain  his 
standing.  He  is  then  given  an  appli- 
cation blank  to  fill  out,  on  which  he 
must  secure  his  parents'  permission  to 
join  the  troop.  He  is  also  required  to 
pass  the  tenderfoot  examination  before 
we  will  enroll  him.  If  he  passes  this 
test  satisfactorily  he  is  then  taken  out 
on  the  floor  some  regular  meeting  night 
and  introduced  to  the  rest  of  the  boys. 

Before  a  boy  is  allowed  in  our  troop 
we  have  the  boys  vote  on  his  admission. 
One  blackball  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
his  admission,  but  this  ballot  is  not 
secret,  and  we  require  the  voter  to  give 
the  reason  why  he  does  not  want  the 
other  boy  in  the  troop.  If  his  reason 
is  valid  it  is  sustained  by  the  officers. 

After  the  boy  is  once  enrolled  he  is 
told  that  he  has  six  months  in  which 
to  become  a  first-class  scout.  He  goes 
through  the  tenderfoot  stage  and  the 
second-class  stage  and  finally  becomes 
a  first-class  scout  by  passing  the  proper 
test.  Some  troops  do  not  put  any  time 
limit  on  a  boy,  but  we  feel  that  a  boy 
will  practice  scouting  more  diligently 
if  he  knows  that  he  has  only  a  certain 
amount  of  time  to  make  the  gra,de. 


The  boys  in  passing  their  tests  are 
drilled  by  patrol  leaders  who  are  al- 
ways first-class  scouts. 

Patrol  meetings  are  usually  held  in 
the  patrol  leader's  home  with  an  hour 
or  two  given  over  to  the  instruction  of 
the  patrol  members.  The  boy  must 
then  go  to  an  assistant  scoutmaster  to 
pass  the  tests.  If  the  boy  passes  he  is 
given  a  slip  signed  by  the  assistant 
which  entitles  him  to  appear  before  the 
court  of  honor  for  final  examination. 

Troop  meetings  are  scheduled  to  start 
promptly  at  seven,  and  if  a  boy  is  late 
he  is  fined  a  cent  for  every  five  minutes. 
This  holds  for  the  commissioned  officers 
as  well  as  for  the  boys.  For  petty  mis- 
demeanors we  fine  a  boy  five  cents  when 
we  feel  a  mild  punishment  is  necessary. 
These  fines  are  all  kept  in  a  separate 
fund  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
this  money,  together  with  some  fur- 
nished by  the  post,  goes  to  put  on  a 
party  for  the  boys.  When  they  know 
the  money  is  going  to  be  used  for  such 
a  purpose  they  do  not  grumble  about 
paying  their  fine. 

The  hoys  voted  to  pay  five  cents  a 
week  dues.  The  dues  pay  for  the  pa- 
pers and  data  sheets  necessary  for  the 
keeping  of  troop  records  and  also  buy 
troop  flags  and  other  equipment.  ' 

A  word  about  the  daily  good  turn  is 
necessary.  After  a  boy  has  been  in  tht 
movement  for  some  time,  service  be- 
comes so  much  a  part  of  him  that  it 
is  really  second  nature.  Outsiders  are 
often  surprised  at  the  many  little 
courtesies  that  scouts  perform  and 
think  nothing  of,  because  as  scouts  the 
daily  good  turn  is  part  of  their  duty. 
Good  turns  are  so  numerous  and  so 
much  a  part  of  the  scout's  everyday 
life  that  I  am  not  going  to  undertake  to 
list  individual  good  turns.  The  pho- 
tograph shows  one  of  the  good  turns 
participated  in  by  the  troop  as  a  whole. 
The  picture  was  taken  in  Court  House 
Park,  Toledo,,  immediately  after  the 
boys  had  served  the  city  by  policing 
the  line  of  march  for  the  Memorial  Day 
parade.  Our  troop,  together  with  all 
the  others  in  this  city,  engaged  in  this 
work.  The  boys  not  only  kept  the 
crowds  back  of  the  proper  line  but  re- 
turned lost  children  to  their  parents, 
provided  seats  for  old  people,  carried 
water  for  children  and  even  grownups 
and  maintain  3d  hospital  service. 

Toledo  Post  was  the  first  Legion  post 
in  Toledo  to  sponsor  a  Boy  Scout  troop 
and  one  of  the  first  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  been  more  than  amply  repaid 
for  our  work. 


The  Memoirs  of  a  Conscientious  Shavetail 
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The  machine-gun  bullets  whined  inces- 
santly overhead.  A  bashed-in  baby 
tank  just  across  the  road  became  the 
target  for  an  annoying  enemy  battery 
who  salvoed  it  first  with  gas  and  then 
with  black  and  ugly  shrapnel. 

It  seemed  that  the  division,  after 
two  nights  without  sleep  and  with 
little  or  no  food  or  water,  had  doubled 
up  to  the  edge  of  that  villainous  wood 
(eight  kilometres  back  of  us  now)  and 
with  the  scantiest  of  maps  and  orders 
executed  this  surprise  attack.  There 
had  been  real  and  heavy  resistance  all 
the  way — hand  to  hand  fighting,  and 
nasty  work  with  machine-gun  nests, 
even  di«iect  artillery  fire  (whose  gun- 
ners paid  for  it) .  No  fun  for  anyone 
except  our  artillery,  who  had  galloped 


across  the  fields  in  regular  Civil  War 
style,  unlimbered,  fired,  limbered  up 
again  to  catch  the  wild  and  angry  rush 
of  the  infantry  who  more  than  once 
had  tangled  with  their  own  barrage  in 
their  insistent  haste  to  get  the  old 
Boche. 

There  were  wonderful  tales  —  our 
brigadier  ahead  of  his  first  line  maul- 
ing Germans,  heroic  stretcher  bearers 
with  the  leading  waves,  medicos  blood 
from  head  to  foot,  working  without  rest 
on  Germans  and  their  own  men  just 
behind  the  advance.  Men  from  thirty- 
four  different  German  regiments  went 
through  our  regimental  first  aid  that 
day — it  gives  an  idea  of  the  havoc  our 
men  had  played  with  the  Army  of  the 
Crown  Prince.    The  colonel  told  me  all 
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The  most  important  treaty  ever 
negotiated',  by  the  United  States 

The 

Four-Power  Treaty 

V 

Everyone  should  know  this  treaty 


Deformities 
of  the  Back 

Greatly  benefited  or  en-"^ 
tirely  cured  by  the  Philo 
Burt  Method. 

The  45,000  cases  suc- 
cessfully treated  in  our 
experience   of  over  19 
years  is  absolute  proof  of 
this  statement. 

No  matter  how  serious  your 
deformity,  no  matter  what  t  reat- 
merits  you  have  tried,  think  of 
the  thousands  of  sufferers  this  method  has 
made  well  and  happy.  We  will  prove  the  value 
of  the  Philo  Burt  Method  in  your  ov/n  case. 

The  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
on  30  Days' Trial 

Since  you  run  no  risk  there  19 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  ac- 
cept our  offer  at  once. 

The  photoeraphs  here  Bhow  how 
light,  cool,   elastic    and  easily  ad- 
justable the  Philo  Burt  Appliance  la- 
how  different  from  the  old  tor- 
turing plaster,  leather  or  Bteel 
jackets.   To  weakened  or  de- 
formed spines  it  brings  almost 
immediate  relief  evenin  themosC 
serious  cases.  You  owe  It  to 
yourself  to  investigate  it  thor- 
oughly.    The  price  ia  within 
^each  of  all. 

Send  for  ovr  Free  Boob 
today  and  describe  the  nature 
and  condition  of  your  trouble 
as  fully  as  possible  so  we  can 
give  you  definite  information. 

PHILO  BURT  GO. 

32-24  Odd  F»llow»  BIdB..  J»ni»«to»iii,N.Vi 


PATENTS 


A3  one  of  the  oldest  pat- 
ent finna  in  America  wa 
give  inventors  at  lowest 

  _     .  _  consistent  charge,  a 

service  noted  for  results,  evidenced  by  many  well  known 
Patents  of  extraorcjinary  value.  Book, Patevt-Sense  .free, 
Lacey  &  Laceyr    643F  St.»  Washv  D*C.  Estab.  1869* 


BECOME  A 
RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERK 

Examinations  soon.  $1000  to  .$2300  a  year. 
Steady  life-time  job.     Common  eilucation 


Patterson  Civil  Service  Scliaol  *, 

Dept.  B6312        ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Sirs:  Send  me  without  charge  your 
Catalog,  describing  this  and  otlii-r 
U.S.  Oovernment  positions. 


Name . 


■■pull"  III  i^".-is:iry 
Mail  fiipuu  for 
('lit.iliii; 
•      Pallerson  Civil 
•    Service  School 
\    Depl.  B63I2 
\  Rochesler. 
•  N.Y. 
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Bayard  Pocket  Automatics 

Made  by  PIEPER,  Liege,  Belgium 


.25  Cal  $11.50 


REAL  PROTECTION 
when  you  buy  a  BAYARD 
— the  pistol  with  a  name 
and  reputation.  Tested  and  approved  by  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment— stamped  by  the  inspector.  The  Bayard  ia  light, 
compact,  absolutely  reliable,  and  can  be  taken  apart  instant- 
ly wil  liout  tool^.  Fitted  with  positive  safety  catch.  Will 
take  Standard  American  Automatic  Cartri'laes.  Shipped 
with  complete  instructions:  cleaning  bru^h;  dummy  cart- 
ridges for  testing.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Quan- 
tity limited  at  this  price.  ORDER  TODAY — send  cash  with 
the  order  and  we, will  give  you 

FREE — Box  of  25  Cartridges. 

If  you  prefer,  send  nn  money  and  we  will  ship  pistol 
only;  you  pay  postman  on  arrival,  plus  postage. 

J.  ARTHUR  DEAKIN 

Sole  Distributor  for  the  United  States 
ISO  NASSAU  ST.     Dept.  L     NEW  YORK  CITY 


PLAYASAW 


You  can  produce  wonderful,  soft,  sweet  music 
from  a  common  carpenter's  saw  with  a  violin 
bow  or  soft  hammer,  if  you  know  Kow. 
No  musical  ability  required— you  need 
not  know  one  note  from  another. 
Easy  toLearn  in  3  Weeks 
I  absolutely  euarantce  to 
teach  you  to  play  popular  and 
classical  music  within  threa 
weeks.  I  pive  you  the  secrets 
of  my  10  years'  success  as  a  saw 
musician,  secrets  I  guarded  carefully 
until  1  introduced  "The  Musical  Saw." 
Successfully  instructed  thou.sands. 
i\         No  charge  whatsoever  If  I  fail. 
|\  FREE-a  special  tempered  Musical 
I  \Saw,  Saw  Bow,  Soft  Hammer  free 
■    Vwith  Course  of  Instruction.  This 
'      *     Course  Is  short,  simple  and  easy. 

Only  three  lessons,  one  each 
week— no  months  of  tedious  practice. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY endamaze  your 
friends  playing  for  dances.  Lodge 
and  Church  Entertainments.  Write 
today  for  Information  "How  to  Play 
B  Saw"--8ent  free. 
301  Mack  Bldg.,  Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis 


5^ 


paper  is  the  Ford  oS  the  publisliing  wor 
halS  a  million  subscribers.  Churk  full  of  just  the  kind  of  reading 
you  want.  Unetiualed  digest  of  the  world's  news.  Question  Box 
answers  your  questions.  Stunts  for  children;  realfun  for  all.  Excit- 
ing serial  story  starts  soon.  Send  15  cents  (coin  or  stamps)  today 
for  this  big"  $1  paper  13  week?;.  Yon  will  be  more  than  pleased- 
PATHFINDER,  603  Langdon  Sta..  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  Secured 

Prompt  service.  Avoid  dangerous  delays.  Send  for 
our  "Record  of  Invention"  form  and  Free  Book 
telling  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent.  Send  sketch  or 
model  for  examination.  Preliminary  advice  with- 
out charge.  Highest  References.  Write  TODAY. 
J.  L.  Jackson  Ac  Co..  312  Ouray  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


MAKE   BIG  MONEY 

Sell  $15  adding  Machine.  Marvelous  new 
device.  Adds,  subtracts.  multiplies  and 
divides.  Accurate,  speedy,  sales  enormous. 
Equal  in  work  to  a  high  priced  machine. 
Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  the  largest 
railroads.    Territory  going  fast.     Act  quick. 

Lightning  Calculator  Co.,  Depl.L,  Grand  Rapids  Mich. 


these  things — and  many  more  not  so 
pleasant  to  hear,  for  most  of  the  regi- 
ment lay  behind  us  in  the  wheat.  But 
we  were  on  our  last  objective,  he  said, 
and  there  were  not  enough  men  to  do 
anything  more.  Lieutenants  were  com- 
manding battalions  and  battalions  were 
only  pitiful  remnants.  What  there 
were  formed  a  little  line  a  few  metres 
ahead — well  dug  in  as  only  sorely 
shelled  men  can  dig  in.  But  the  Boche 
— where,  no  one  could  see,  for  there 
was  nothing  but  flat  waving  wheat 
before  us — allowed  no  movement  to 
pass  without  individual  and  prompt  at- 
tention. Behind  us  through  the  broken 
fields  crawled  the  plucky  first-aid  men 
ministering  where  they  could — but  no 
man  could  be  carried  off  until  dark,  and 
for  some  that  was  to  be  too  late. 

There  were  messages  to  be  tried  oc- 
casionally and  the  never  failing  signal- 
men actually  had  a  bamboo  wireless  in 
operation  a  few  metres  back.  Tele- 
pliones  were  no  good,  for  wires  were 
cut  faster  than  the  breaks  could  be 
found.  Cheerful  enough — all  these  men 
who  were  left,  though  their  buddies 
were  gone  and  their  eyes  had  seen  hell 
in  all  its  phases  during  the  last  few 
hours. 

It  was  full  daylight  again.  The  Ger- 
man guns  were  tearing  away  at  poor 
little  Vierzy,  and  I  coHldn't  help  but 
shudder  when  the  thought  of  all  those 
helpless  wounded  lying  about  the  first- 
aid  stations  came  back  to  me.  Our 
artillery  began  a  great  rising  tattoo, 
and  great  tanks  wobbled  out  ahead  on 
our  right,  lurching  as  their  seventy- 
fives  spotted  some  Maxim  nest  and 
belched  out  destruction.  Then  we 
could  see  thin  lines  of  men — our  only 
unscathed  regiment  going  over  through 
the  division's  right.  We  could  see  men 
falling,  plunging  through  the  wheat. 
Then  they  were  lost  to  sight.  Our  men 
cheered  them  faintly — it  was  a  hard 
thing  to  watch  after  yesterday. 

The  day  wore  on,  the  drum  fire  in- 
creasing in  steady  waves  until  the 
Germans,  evidently  fearing  a  further 
advance,  began  pulling  their  guns  back. 
At  any  rate,  they  let  us  alone.  Even 
the  Maxims  stopped  sputtering  and  one 
could  stand  up  and  stretch.  But  this 
was  not  for  long.  Great  red-nosed, 
black-winged  Fokkers,  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  bloody-headed  buzzards, 
flew  down  upon  us  in  short  but  never- 
ending  circles  and  raked  our  line  with 
fire.  There  were  no  Allied  planes  to 
interfere.  They  had  been  around 
before  but  never  so  close,  and  the 
things  are  hard  to  get  used  to  and 
impossible  to  hit  with  rifle  fire.  Now 
they  drove  us  all  nearly  frantic  with 
helpless  rage. 

One  amusing  thing  did  happen  in 
this  miserable  day.  A  poor  little  duffer 
with  a  hole  drilled  clear  through  him 
had  sunk  down  nearby  and  Gill  had 
propped  up  his  head  a  little.  There 
was  nothing  more  we  could  do  until 
dark  but  give  him  a  drink  now  and 
then.  He  lay  there  uncomplaining  all 
through  the  sultry  day,  very  grateful 
for  any  little  attention  we  gave  him, 
even  refusing  to  put  on  my  mask  after 
I  had  caught  myself  putting  it  on  and, 
shamefaced,  offered  it  to  him.  There 
came  the  great  whine  of  a  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  sirening  down  on  us.  We 
all  gripped  the  ground  and  waited  for 
the  hours  it  seemed  to  take  to  arrive. 
Nothing  happened.  Then  a  thud  and 
a  heavy  impact  that  lifted  us  nearly 
off  the  ground.    Slowly  we  raised  our 


heads,  expecting  we  knew  not  what, 
and  looked  squarely  into  the  nose  of 
the  shiniest  shell  in  the  world — it  had 
hit  somewhere  ahead,  bounded  a  bit, 
and  here  it  was.  The  colonel  and  I 
were  lying  close,  and  we  turned  aston- 
ished eyes  on  each  other. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  he  said  finally, 
arising  with  an  old  red  blanket  draped 
about  him.  His  helmet  was  off  and  his 
white  hair  shining  in  the  sun.  He 
looked  at  it  carefully,  laughed.  "No, 
sir,  I  don't  believe  it." 

I  heard  a  groan  beside  me,  and  there 
was  our  wounded  boy  flopping  his 
hands  on  the  ground.  His  eyes  were 
closed  tight,  but  he  opened  them  and 
grinned  feebly  up  at  me. 

"What's  the  matter,  old  man?" 

"Oh,  oh" — for  every  word  hurt  him. 
"Oh,  Lord,  but  you  made  a  funny  face!" 
And  we  all  felt  better  after  that  laugh. 

The  remnants  of  the  Legion  Etran- 
gere  had,  been  drifting  by  on  our  left 
since  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and 
they  had  informed  us  that  we  stood 
relieved.  The  Scotch,  or  some  other 
good  people,  were  closing  in  from 
farther  ahead.  And  sure  enough,  up 
lumbered  a  soup  kitchen  at  dusk  with 
confirmation  and  orders  and  something 
wonderful  and  hot. 

We  started  back — a  willing  column, 
but  only  the  shadow  of  a  great  regi- 
ment of  the  day  before.  And  th ; 
Boche,  to  do  the  thing  right,  hun-r 
above  us  in  a  fleet  of  planes  first  light- 
ing up  the  whole  earth  with  great  green 
chain  lights  and  then  bombing  the 
column  on  the  road.  Phosgene  hung 
white  and  heavy  in  every  ravine  we 
passed  through,  and  we  were  almost 
at  a  double  when  we  finally  hit  the 
friendly  cover  of  Villers  -  Cotterets 
woods  again.  No  one  knew  what  this 
affair  had  been  about,  but  we  all 
thanked  our  God  that  we  were  out  of 
it.  Our  Y  man  stood  just  inside  the 
dark  of  the  wood  handing  out  ciga- 
rettes and  chocolate  and — wonderful 
thing! — Paris  papers  telling  us  that 
the  master  stroke  had  been  delivered 
and  the  Boche  was  started  on  his  great 
retreat.  How  that  Y  man  had  done  it 
we  never  thought,  nor  even  stopped  to 
thank  him. 

I  was  sent  ahead  to  turn  the  column 
at  a  crossroads,  and  when  the  leading 
outfit,  still  stepping  fast  after  an  all 
night's  march,  came  down  the  road,  it 
was  all  that  was  left  of  my  old  com- 
pany— about  forty  of  them. 

"There's  the  Adjutant!"  hollered  my 
old  sergeant.  "Wonder  if  he  knows 
where  we're  going?" 

"Lost  again!"  came  the  regular  cry, 
and  these  men,  just  through  hell  and 
out  again,  laughed  and  waved  as  they 
went  past. 

These  men  of  ours — the  wonder  of 
them. 


[Note. — The  editors  are  under  a  solemn 
pledge  not  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  writ- 
er of  "The 
of  a  Con- 
Shavetail," 
promise 
or  given 
would  pre- 
from  pub- 
picture, 
reproduced 
He  is,  or 
he  wanted 
author  of 
ing  twelve- 
of  Legion- 

as  "From  Kansas  City  to  New  Orleans." 
The  Editors.] 


My  Objective - 

"A  ma^a3ir\e 
y3ull  be  ppond  <^.'' 


Kip  Says  a  Stanzafull 

•'/(  ain't  the  guns  nor  armameni — no  funds  thai 

they  can  pay. 
But  the  dose  co-operation  that  makes  them  win 

the  day. 

It  ain't  the  individual  or  army  as  a  whole. 
But  the  everlasting  team  work  of  every  bloomin 
soul." 

Dogs— and  Poultry 

Comrade  Horace  B.  German,  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  says  every  soldat  who  went  over  there 
had  somewhere  in  his  system  a  love  for  dogs. 
And  he  wants  some  dog  advertising  in  our 
Weekly.  Comrade  G.  H.  Nixdorff.  Mendota. 
III.,  writes  to  a  poultry  advertiser  and  sug- 
gests that  they  take  space  in  the  Weekly. 
He  points  out  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
former  service  men  are  trying  their  hands  at 
raising  poultry.  Dog  lovers  and  poultry 
raisers — front  and  center!  Your  viewpoint 
given  us  in  a  letter  will  be  ''aluable. 

Buddy's  Posters 

Buddy's  got  a  heart  as  big  as  a  messkit. 
He's  giving  things  away  now.  He'll  give  a 
Buddy  poster  to  any  member  of  any  post,  to 
be  hung  on  the  bulletin  board.  He'll  give 
another  brand  of  poster  to  any  Legionnaire 
dealer,  anywhere.  A  "regular"  guy.  Eh, 
what?     Send  a  postcard — now. 

Buddy  Crosses  the  Rio 
Grande 

Down  in  Mexico  City  Comrade  A.  T. 
Forman  is  pulling  hard  for  our  advertisers — 
and  for  new  advertise&s.  He  has  just  for- 
warded to  a  national  advertiser  a  statement 
showing  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  200  members 
of  the  Alan  Seeger  Post  No.  2  were  using  this 
advertiser's  product — -and  yet  the  Weekly 
was  as  barren  of  copy  concerning  this'article 
as  No  Man's  Land  was  of  flower  pots  and 
goldfish  bowls. 


Where  Are  the 
Woolen  Goods 
of  Yesterday? 

There  was  a  time  in  Buddy's  career  when 
woolen  goods  were  issued  to  him.  All  he 
had  to  do  was  to  stand  on  line  a  few  hours 
and  answer  "  Yo"  when  his  name  was  sung  out. 

Buddy  snuggled  in  his  warm  blanket  and 
let  the  5.9's  rock  him  to  sleep.  In  his  warm 
mackinaw,  he  cared  not  for  the  howling  winds 
and  the  ice-coated  bivvy.  His  flannel  shirt 
kept  out  everything  but  the  fleet  and  cunning 
bunk  squirrels. 

Those  days  have  vanished,  same  as  the 
guardhouse  rumor  and  the  buck,  A.W.O.L., 
on  the  road  to  Rouen. 

Now  Buddy  as  a  gentlemen,  scholar,  hunter, 
hiker,  outdoor  worker,  sportsman  and  coupon 
skirmisher  is  at  large  without  the  virgin  wool. 
The  Old  Boy  himself  is  on  the  trail  of  the  sheep 
but  his  keen  eye  is  not  what  it  used  to  be 
and  without  good  sales  ammunition  in  the 
form  of  coupons  Buddy  may  be  S.O.L.  for 
the  hard  winter  of  '23. 

The  wolf  is  at  Buddy's  door,  but  not  the 
sheep.  Everybody  help  round  them  up. 
Let's  show  the  manufacturers  of  virgin  wool 
garments  that  our  advertising  columns  will 
bring  them  excellent  sales  results. 

What  is  your  favorite  brand  of  woolens 
and  why  do  you  think  it  should  be  advertised 
in  our  Weekly^ 

In  your  service  days,  you  picked  your  gar- 
ments and  blankets  carefully — when  you  got 
the  opportu-nity.  Use  the  coupon  and  see 
if  you  have  your  old  time  form  for  knowing 
good  goods. 


mmi^  ^-^^H:^:;  ^t^'^^ 


0    '  To  the  Advertising  ManagerT^ 
627  West  43d  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

I  would  like  to  see  advertised 
with  us  the  following  make  of 
woolen  garments  and  blankets: 


Qlvc  reasons . 


(  This  coupon  is  for  all  Legionnaires  and  Auxiliary  Mem- 

Ibers  to  fill  out.     But  if  you  are  a  dealer  or  salesman 
handling    this    line,    please    indicate    by    check  mark 
I   dealer  salesman 


Name  . 


Addr 


j  Post. 


-J 


OUR  DIRECTORY 

These  Advertisers  supporyis — Let's  reciprocate.  And  tell 
them  90  by  saying,  when  you  write — "I  saw  your  ad  in 

AUTO  ACCESSORIES 

VLlberty  Top  &  Tire  Co  

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

VVAmeriran  Pub.  Co  

F.  Everett  

VVVVThe  Pathfinder  Pub.  Co   30 

VSportsnnan'g  Digest  

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

V Akron  Lamp  Co  

VVVAmerlcan  Products  

Lester  Mfg.  Co   2S 

VVVLlghtning  Calculator  Co   30 

V.Mac-O-Cliee  Mills  

Santa  Fc  Railway  

ENTERTAINMENT 

VVT.  S.  Denison  &  Co  

FIREARMS 

J.  Arthur  Dcakin    30 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
VVVVThe  Genesee  Pure  Food  Co  

INSURANCE 

VJohn  Hancock  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co..  ..  29 

INVESTMENTS 

VG.  L.  Miller  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co   25 

JEWELRY,  INSIGNIA,  MEMORIALS 

VVVV.^inerican  Legion  Emblem  Division   23 

VVVB.  Gutter  &  .Sods  

VVVV.Santa  Fe  Watch  Co  


"BE  IT  nE^^OLVED,  thai  ttilh  a  firm  belief  in  the 
rnlue  of  our  mngazine — The  American  Legio.n- 
Weekly — as  a  nnHnnnl  advertising  medium:  vlth  the 
realization  that  due  to  limited  subscription  price  and 
conslnntly  increasing  cost  tif  prnductlnn.  the  improve- 
ments which  we  desire  to  .ice  in  it  rrilt  only  be  made 
possible  through  Increased  advertising  revenue — and 
thai  increased  advertising  revenue  depends  primarit]/ 
upon  our  support  of  advertisers  in  the  Weekly — rce 
hereby  pledge  our  support  and  our  patronage,  as  indi- 
viduals, and  as  an  organization,  to  those  advertisers 
who  use  the  columns  of  our  official  magazine — The 
American  Legion  Weekly." 

Resolution  passed  unanimously  at  the  Second 
National  Convention  ot  The  American  Legion. 


MEDICINAL 

Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  

VMusterole  Co  

MEN'S  WEAR 

Cheney  Brothers  

VVVCIuett.  Peabody  &  Co  

VThe  Florsheim  Shoe  Co  

VVHart  Schaffnor  &  Marx  

vnoleproof  Hosiery  Co  

VVVRcliance  Mfg.  Co  

VRussell's,  Inc  

MISCELLANEOUS 

Honor  Framing  Co  

VPhiladelphla  Key  Co  

Philo  Burt  Mf!!.  Co   29 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

C.  J.  Mussehl   30 

A.  Oriol  Co  

Wilson  Bros.  Mfg.  Co  


of  ADVERTISERS 

our  American  Legion  Weekly."  Or  tell  the.°ame  thing  to 
the  salesman  or  dealer  from  whom  you  buy  their  products. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

VVVVVVLaccy  &  Ljicoy   29 

VVJ.  L.  Jackson  &  Co   30 


SCHOOLS  AND  INSTRUCTION 

VV-\mcrican  School  

V.^merican  Technical  Society   v 

VVVCIiicago  EnKlnocrhig  Works  

KniKhts  of  Columbus  Back  Cover 

VVVVVFranklin  Institute   25 

VVVPatterson  Civil  Service  School   29 

VVVVF.  W.  Tamblyn  

VVVUnlted  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  

VVUuiversity  of  Applied  Science  

SMOKERS'  NEEDS 

VVVV.\merican  Toliacco  Co  

VVV Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co  

VLyons  Mfg.  Co  


SPORTS  AND  RECREATION 

WVIIaiiey-Davidson  Motor  Co. 


VVHcndcc  Mtc.  Co. 
Thos.  E.  Wilson . 


TELEPHONE  and  TELEGRAPH 

VVV.\merican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 


TOILET  NECESSFTIES 

A.  S.  Hinds  &  Co  . 
VVVVThe  Pepsodont  Co. 
VJ.  B.  Williams  Co.. 


TYPEWRITERS 

VVVTypewrlter  Emporium . 


THEY 
ADVERTISE, 

LET'S 
PATRONIZE 


V  Service  Stripe — Awarded  Advertisers  with  Us  Regularly  for  Over  Six  Months.  The  VV  Two,  VVV  Three,  WW  Fonn 
AND  Five  stripers  are  Growing  in  Number,  and  the  .Six  .Stripers  are  Beginning  to  Appbah. 

We  do  not  knowingly  accept  false  or  fraudulent  advertising,  or  any  advertising  of  an  objectionable  nature.  See  "Our  Platform," 
Issue  of  Deeember  22.  1922.  Readers  are  requested  to  report  promptly  any  failure  on  the  part  of  an  advertiser. to  make  good  any  repre- 
sentation contained  in  an  advertisement  in  The  American  Legion  Weekly. 

Advertising  rates:  $3.00  per  agate  line.  Smallest  copy  accepted,  14  lines  (1  Inch).  The  Advertising  Manager,  627  West  43d 
Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


THEY 
ADVERTISE, 

LET'S 
PATRONIZE 


'Use  Your  Head,  Buddy!" 


Start  the  New  Year  Right! 


Resolve  to  get  out  of 
the  Labor  Battalion! 


By  taking  one  of  the  following 


FREE 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 


Offered  ex-service  men  and  women  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus 


Bookkeeping 
Accounting 
Commercial  Law 
Plain  English 
English  Composition 
Business  English 
Elementary  English 
Spanish 
French 


Italian 
Latin 

Income  Tax  Procedure 
Paragraphing  and  Punctua- 
tion 

Blue  Print  and  Plan  Reading 

Courses 
Mathematics 


Mechanical  Drawing 
Drawing  for  Mechanics 
Architectural  Drawing 
Civil  Service 
Steam  Engineering 
Steam  Boilers 
Steam  Engines 
Gas  and  Oil  Engines 
Gasoline  Automobiles 


In  addition  to  the  above,  courses  in  the  following  subjects 
will  be  offered  upon  the  receipt  of  sufficient  applications: 


Salesmanship 
Commercial  Art 


Traffic  Management  Advertising 
Foreign  Trade  Radio 

'T^HESE  K.  of  C.  Correspondence  Courses  are  exclusively 
^  for  Ex-Service  men  and  women  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  attend  the  K.  of  C.  Evening  Schools.  They 
are  supported  by  the  balance  of  the  money  entrusted  to  the 
Order  by  the  American  People  during  the  war,  for  the 
welfare  of  those  in  service. 


An  Education 
for  a  Stamp 

Don't  let  a  two- 
cent  postage  stamp 
stand  between  you 
and  opportunity 


The  K.  of  C.  Has  Trained  200,000  Ex-Service  Men  and  Women  During  the  Past 
Two  and  a  Half  Years.  These  courses  offer  additional  opportunities  for  self-advancement 
to  thousands  of  Ex-Service  men  and  women  who  are  ambitious  to  get  out  of  the  Labor 
Battalion.    Fill  out  the  enrollment  blank  below  and  mail  it  today. 


FREE 

to  all  men  and  wom- 
en, regardless  of 
creed  or  color,  who 
served  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  or  Navy  during 
the  World  War. 


Fill  Out  This  Enrollment  Blank  and  Mail  to 

Mr.  William  J.  McGinlcy,  Supreme  Secretary,  Knights  of  Columbus,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Attention  Dept.  C.4. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send Tne  Bulletin  of  Information  concerning  Knights  of  Columbus  Correspondence  Courses  to- 
gether,  with  an  application  blank. 


Name  . 


Street  and  Number 


City  Town. 


.Slate 


